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A Special Supplement of THe SPEAKER, containing 
Literary and other contributions, will be pub- 
lished on Saturday, April J0th. Advertisements 
for this number should reach the Manager, 115, 
Fleet Street, E.C., by April 27th. 


THE WEEK. 


— n~- —— 


THe Easter holidays have 
been the most conspicuous 
domestic incidents of the week. 
Fine weather prevailed on the 
whole from Thursday to Monday, and in conse- 
quence an enormous number of persons took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity afforded by the 
holidays of visiting different pleasure resorts at 
the seaside and in the country. In nothing has 
the change in our social habits been more conspicuous 
in recent years than in the extent to which the 
different spring holidays are used for the purpose of 
visiting health resorts. It is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that from Thursday to Tuesday London was as 
empty as it is during the middle weeks of August, 
whilst all the seaside places within easy reach of the 
capital were crammed. As a consequence political 
life in our great towns has been almost stagnant 
during the week. The volunteer manceuvres have 
formed one of the features of the holidays. Several 
accidents have, as usual, marred the season, but 
happily none of these have been of a very serious 
character. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


THE chief political speech of the week was 
delivered by Sir Edward Grey, on Wednesday 
evening, on the occasion of the presentation to Sir 
Christopher Furness of an illuminated address from 
the Liberals of the Hartlepools. Declining at the 
present moment to discuss British policy in the 
Soudan, he pointed out that the troubles of that 
unfortunate region are ultimately traceable to 
its misgovernment by Egypt in the past, and 
dwelt on the good work done in the latter 
country during the British occupation, especially 
in raising a national spirit in the Egyptian people. 
Passing to the Far Eastern Question, he spoke of 
the extreme danger to British trade involved in the 
Protectionism of foreign nations, and, while declining 
to discuss the policy of the Government until the 
papers with the dates of the despatches were before 
him, he pointed out the confusion and vacillation 
that are indicated by all we know at present of their 
action, and suggested that they would go down to 
posterity as a conspicuous example of good men 








struggling with adversity. Their intentions had 
been excellent, and their vigorous announcements 
had ensured them the support of the Opposition 
and put them in an exceptionally strong position, of 
which, however, they had failed to take advantage. 


On the same evening Mr. Courtney, addressing 
his constituents at a village near Fowey, dealt— 
rather hesitatingly—with the Cuban Question, and 
urged once more the desirability of an international 
agreement as to free trade in the East; and Lord 
Charles Beresford, at York, urged that we must meet 
the Russian organisation of a native army in 
Manchuria, when it came, by organising a Chinese 
army of our own at Wei-hai-Wei, adverted to the 
serious danger still existing of a collision between 
British and French troops in West Africa, and 
pointed out the dangerous consequences arising from 
the fact that Spain and America are not under 
the Declaration of Paris, 


THe National Union of Teachers has been holding 
its annual conference at Cheltenham during the 
present week. The most notable feature in its pro- 
ceedings has been the vigour with which the teachers 
of all sections have attacked the Government Educa- 
tion Act, and the manner in which it has been used 
to support denominationalism at the expense of the 
education of the children. The most remarkable 
speech on this question was made by Mr. Gray, who 
is not only a practical teacher but a Conservative 
member of Parliament. This gentleman hotly 
denounced the manner in which the “ federations” 
established under the Act performed their duties. 
He complained that in London “a number of 
bankrupt voluntary schools were maintained which 
ought to have been transferred to the London 
School Board. Certain of the Church digni- 
taries, mistaking their functions and duties, had 
determined to retain the schools as voluntary schools, 
utterly regardless of the pernicious effects to the 
children, not having been able to carry .on the 
schools in an efficient manner or in healthy build- 
ings.” These are the words, not of an opponent, but 
of a supporter of the Ministry, and they seem to 
have been endorsed by all who took part in the 
discussion at the conference. They confirm the 
belief that the Government measure has been an 
utter failure so far as the interests of education are 
concerned. The public money appropriated by it is 
evidently so much money wasted. 


Two or three other points brought into notice at 
the Conference deserve the careful attention of all 
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who are interested in the future of the English 
people. The Presidential address dwelt on the fact 
that of the estimated school population between 
eleven and fourteen, half a million have left school 
altogether, and 120,000 of the rest are half-timers, 
condemned to that most undesirable position by the 
action of their own parents, whose labour, it may 
be noted, they themselves tend to displace. Half of 
these children are in Lancashire, and half of the re- 
mainder in Yorkshire. When will Parliament carry 
out the views enforced nine years ago at the Berlin 
Labour Conference, and raise the school age? 
Further, the Conference very properly condemned 
the efforts made—partly by well-meaning secondary 
schoolmasters, and partly by those who desire merely 
to keep down the rates—to draw a hard-and-fast 
line between primary and secondary education, and 
resolved to hold an inquiry into the state of rural 
schools, and to bring the insanitary and inade- 
quate accommodation of many schools at present 
under the notice of the Education Department. 
While the authorities there are forced to support 
the voluntary system, we are afraid this will not 
have much result; but it is well that the electorate 
should know the facts before the next General 
Election. 


THE annual conference of the Independent Labour 
Party has been held this week at Birmingham, under 
the presidency of Mr. Keir Hardie. That gentleman 
in his presidential address made a strong attack upon 
the system of government by parties, and pointed 
to the contrast between the Mr. Chamberlain of 
to-day and of twenty-four years ago to prove its 
evil effects upon individuals. Mr. Hardie declared 
that he was proud of the work done by the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party in connection with the 
engineers’ strike. He admitted that there was 
“a distinct swing towards Liberalism” in the 
feeling of the country, and was filled with won- 
der at the fact, inasmuch as the Liberal leaders 
had no word of leading or inspiration for their 
followers. Finally he declared that the party 
must maintain its absolute independence of recog- 
nised political parties, and should consider the 
question of a fusion with the Social Democratic 
Federation and other Socialist organisations. This 
recommendation was considered by a sub-committee 
appointed on Monday, and on Tuesday this com- 
mittee presented a report on the subject of fusion as 
compared with federation. It is not clear from the 
report whether the Independent Labour Party 
finally resolved in favour of fusion with the Social 
Democrats or federation. They did resolve, however, 
to run as many candidates as possible at the next 
General Election. 


Mr. KENsIt's campaign against the wilder excesses 
of Ritualism has broken out in a new direction. On 
Good Friday he interrupted a service at St. Cathbert’s 
Church, Philbeach Gardens, by seizing a crucifix 
which the congregation had been invited to kiss, and 
protesting loudly against such “ Popish practices” 
in a Protestant place of worship. He was ejected 
from the church after a scene of some disorder, and 
was next morning brought before the West London 
magistrate on a charge of brawling. The case 
was adjourned until to-day: but a youth who 
imitated Mr. Kensit’s action in the same church 
on Sunday, and who was at once given into 
custody, was fined £3 on Monday. St. Cuthbert’s has 
long been notorious for the extreme character of its 
ritual, and for the apparent determination of its 
clergy to ape the most fantastic rites of the Roman 
Catholic Church. But this fact cannot justify con- 
duct like Mr. Kensit’s, and however strongly men 
may feel as to either the folly or the dishonesty of 
the ultra-Ritualistic party, they have no right to 
intrude upon places of worship for the mere purpose 
of interrupting services of which they do not happen 
to approve. There ought to be better ways of 





dealing with the “ mass in masquerade” than those 
accepted by Mr. Kensit and his friends. 


THE report of the Chartered Company of British 
South Africa, which has been issued this week, 
covers the two years during which the Company has 
met with its three great disasters—the Jameson 
raid, the rinderpest, and the Matabele rebellion. 
Possibly the hopefulness of tone which runs through 
it may be partly due to the recovery from these 
disasters; but there are, it seems, solid grounds for 
hope. The most salient feature of the report is the con- 
fidence expressed in the mineral wealth of Rhodesia, 
and testified to by the avowed intention of the 
Company to assist in finding capital for its 
development. The railway to Buluwayo is paying 
handsomely ; the Beira railway extension will have 
reached Salisbury in a year’s time; the Cape to 
Cairo telegraph system is progressing, and the 
company maintains 2,230 miles of road. The railway 
facilitates the transport of mining machinery, and 
the number of gold claims registered has increased 
nearly threefold between 1895 and 1898. Even the 
native question is ceasing to give trouble: the natives 
are protected in their land dealings with the settlers 
and encouraged to settle on private lands or Govern- 
ment reservations. A curious item in the report is 
the statement that the accounts of the expenses 
incurred by the company in its work of government 
are separately kept, and that the accumulated 
annual deficits will become the public debt of 
Rhodesia whenever it is separated politically from 
the Company's fostering care—an arrangement 
against which much may be said. Another interest- 
ing item is the information that Mr. Rhodes, Mr. 
Beit, and Mr. Rochfort Maguire are to be proposed 
for re-election to the directorate. 


THE question of peace or war 
between Spain and the United 
States may still remain in suspense 
for a few days. But little hope is left of a pacific 
solution. The intervention of the Pope, which was 
exercised (very properly) in the form of pressure on 
Spain, was followed on Saturday by a formal protest 
on the part of the great Powers, addressed, through 
their Ambassadors, to both disputants. As regards 
Spain the result was the proclamation of an 
armistice in Cuba, which, however, was somewhat 
indefinite in its conditions. In the United States 
the protest was received by President McKinley 
with a politeness which merely veiled a refusal 
to entertain it. On Monday the long-deferred 
Presidential message was communicated to Congress 
and proved to be more decided in its tone than the 
forecasts of it had led the world to expect. The 
President pointed out that the existing ¢onflict in 
Cuba was only one of a long series of revolts 
against Spanish authority in the island: that the 
conduct of it by Spain was a disgrace to humanity : 
that anarchy existed ia Cuba, of which the Maine 
disaster was a significant instance: that the 
state of Cuba menaced in the gravest manner 
the economic, administrative, and political in- 
terests of the United States: and that Spain was 
absolutely incompetent to restore order. He there- 
fore asked Congress to authorise and empower him 
to intervene as a neutral with the whole forces 
of the United States to restore order in Cuba. 
He merely mentioned the Spanish armistice in a 
postscript. Congress indicated in various ways 
its entire readiness to respond in the affirmative. 
The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, in a 
long report which emphatically reasserted the 
Monroe Doctrine, and imputed the Maine disaster 
(in accordance with General Lee’s testimony) to 
the agency of Spanish officials, recommended that 
the President be not only empowered but “directed” 
to intervene. The House of Representatives, after 
a disgraceful scene, due to the fear of the Demo- 
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crats that the timelimit of the debate 
prevent them from justifying themselves before 
their constituents, passed a resolution in the sense 
of the message by the sufficient majority of 322 
to 19. 


would 


IN Spain eat while the Government has asserted 
that it hopes for peace; the masses and a consider- 
able section of the press are ready to declare for 
war. The serious rioting at Madrid on Sunday and 
the demonstrations in various provincial towns may 
not be in themselves significant, but it can hardly 
be supposed that Spanish pride will brook American 
intervention, or that the limit of possible concession 
to American demands will not soon be over- 
passed. Probably, too, the veiled menaces of Don 
Carlos and the fear of a military revolution will 
combine to compel the Government to act at 
once. General Weyler, too, may rally the forces of 
militarism. It is said that he is not a politician. 
But it is forgotten that on his arrival from Cuba he 
deferred his landing until the last port to which the 
mail steamer went, in order that he might have as 
many receptions as possible; that he speedily 
acquired an organ in the Press; that he denounced 
the President's message of last December in a letter 
to the Queen-Regent; and that the editor of her 
organ stole the letter and published it under circum- 
stances which suggest that it was really meant as a 
Jingo appeal. 


THE declaration of British policy in the East 
which was made last week has been followed by a 
lull in the storm of discussion and anticipation in 
Eurcpe. France has obtained the concessions she 
demanded in Southern China; but Russian expres- 
sions of hostility to us have subsided—probably on 
an Official intimation that they were impolitic—and 
a certain rapprochement is apparent between Eng- 
land and Germany, of which the Kaiser's congratu- 
latory telegram may or may not be an indication. 
The next move seems to lie with Japan. The 
Japanese Opposition is restless, and it seems pos- 
sible that the Ministry may be compelled once 
more to imitate Western practice and secure a foot- 
hold on the Chinese mainland. In China itself, 
moreover, a good deal of restlessness is apparent, 
whatever may be the truth about the palace con- 
spiracy at Peking, and in Manchuria proper likewise. 
The conflict between Russians and Chinese at 
Kinchan, near Talien-Wan, which is ascribed to pro- 
vocation offered by the Russian commander, is doubt- 
less only a foretaste of what may be expected during 
the process of opening up the country, by means of 
the mailed fist, to the civilisation of the West. 


THE decisive battle on the Atbara took place on 
the morning of Good Friday, and was remarkable 
both for the stubborn resistance made by the 
Dervishes and the exceptional courage, steadiness, 
and endurance displayed alike by the English and 
the Egyptian troops. With the capture of the Emir 
Mahmud and the severe blow given to the Dervish 
strength and prestige, the way lies open—or will lie 
open when the Nile rises—to Omdurman, and very 
possibly to Khartoum also. The victory has pro- 
duced an excellent effect on French public opinion, 
and has elicited emphatic congratulations from the 
German Emperor. We discuss some of its aspects 
on a later page. 


THE withdrawal of the Austrian troops from Crete 
has already been followed by some improvement in 
the condition of that distressful island—an improve- 
ment which will probably be hastened by the conflict 
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between Tarkish and French soldiery at the gates of 
Canea on Tuesday last. It is clear, even to the diplo- 
matists of the Continent, that the Turkish troops 
must be got rid of; and meanwhile the island has 
been divided into zones, in each of which one of the 
Powers now remaining undertakes to keep order, 
Canea, however, alone remaining under their joint 
control. Under English influence a friendly meeting 
has even been brought about between Mohammedans 
and Christians near that town, and it seems as if, in 
spite of the Sultan's protests, a governor will at last 
be appointed in the person of Prince George of 
Greece. Possibly this may not take place till 
Thessaly is evacuated, but at least the chief ob- 
stacles to progress are removed. 


THE honour of the French Army is again to be 
vindicated, and M. Zola and the publisher of the 
Aurore, M. Perrenx, are to be tried over again, 
happily at Versailles this time and not in Paris, and 
on a more restricted issue than before—his denun- 
ciation of the Esterhazy trial. This course, which 
renders it impossible for M. Zola to deal with the 
circumstances of the Dreyfus case, or, indeed, to 
defend himself adequately, has provoked him to 
another trenchant protest, which, it is to be 
hoped, will have more effect on French opinion 
than his original attack. The Court Martial, it 
was hoped, would content itself with the “ moral 
victory’ which French public opinion considers 
it to have won by the result of the first trial; 
but its members have decided otherwise, and some 
of them, it is reported, are not content with the 
criminal prosecution, but intend to bring civil 
actions against M. Zola and his publisher also. Their 
decision is most inconvenient for the Ministry, 
though the inconvenience has been reduced by 
the postponement of the proceedings until Monday, 
May 23—the day after the second ballots, which 
will complete the impending General Election. A 
general desire is expressed in the Ministerial 
Press that there may be no more of the scan- 
dalous scenes which disgraced the proceedings in 
Paris. But the new and extremely damaging reve- 
lations just made, chiefly in the Siécle,on the authority 
of Count Panizzardi and Colonel Schwarzkoppen, 
who were the Italian and German military attachés 
in Paris at the time of the Dreyfus trial, promise 
plenty of fresh material for disturbance, and—as M. 
Yves Guyot shows: in another part of our issue 
to-day—the whole affair must affect the composition 
of the next Chamber in a way to be deplored by all 
friends of France. 


TurESDAY last saw the celebration at Buda-Pesth 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the promulgation of 
the Hungarian Constitution of 1848, and of other 
measures of reform passed in that eventful year— 
measures which, besides laying the foundation of 
that system which was only achieved nineteen 
years later, emancipated the Hungarian peasantry 
from serfage at a single stroke. The next fortnight 
will very probably determine whether those re- 
lations are to continue unaltered. It will be 
remembered that the financial arrangement— 
known as the Compromise—must be passed 
by the Austrian Reichsrath before May Ist, or the 
Hungarian Government, as Baron Banffy announced 
some months ago, will regard itself as free to regu- 
late its own financial relations with Austria. This 
may come to mean a separate Customs system, as 
the ultra-Nationalist Magyars desire; and, accord- 
ing to the Times correspondent at Vienna, a 
similar desire is expressed by the Protectionists 
of Austria. The Styrian members of the Reichs- 
rath in particular are far more afraid of Hun- 
garian competition than appreciative of the 
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by the access now secured to them to the Hungarian 
market: and they would actually welcome separ- 
ation from Hungary, and seek compensation in the 
discovery—by their government—of “ new markets ” 
abroad. Whether these are to be found in China, 
or Central Africa, or Mesopotamia (which some 
hopeful Austrians regard as the nucleus of the 
future Austro-Hungarian colonial empire) is not 
stated ; nor is it clear how Hungary is to be left out 
of them. But the feeling undoubtedly makes for 
the contemplated increase of the navy of the Dual 
Monarchy, for which fifty-five million florins is about 
to be demanded of the Delegations. 


THE only authorised biography of 
Thackeray—apart, we suppose, 
from that in the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography "—is to be found in the excellent 
biographical edition of his works of which the first 
volume, comprising “ Vanity Fair,” was published 
yesterday by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. So, at 
least, we infer from the prefatory note by his 
daughter, Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, which tells 
us that he never desired any biography of him 
to be written, and that therefore she has 
never attempted the task. Now, after a quarter 
of a century has passed since his death, she 
desires to preserve memories which chiefly concern 
his books, and “to mark down some of the 
truer chords to which his life was habitually set.” 
These reminiscences, together with hitherto unpub- 
lished letters and sketches, are to be published as 
introductions to the volumes of the present series ; 
and it is interesting to learn that one letter to his 
wife is to be included, which will show how 
greatly he valued the happiness which her terrible 
misfortune cut short. The instalment before us 
includes some interesting sidelights on the com- 
position of “ Vanity Fair”—of which, by the way, 
the present edition marks the jubilee—such as a 
tantalising hint as to the original of Becky Sharp, 
and a confirmation of the view that Dobbin was 
drawn from the late Archdeacon Allen, together 
with some vigorous unpublished drawings and early 
letters of Continental travel. From these sources 
readers must make their own life of the great 
novelist ; and they are delightful reading. 


LITERATURE, etc. 





“Tue QUEEN'S EMPIRE” is the title of an 
admirable work in two volumes, of which the first 
has just been published by Messrs. Cassell & Co., 
illustrating for the first time, by means of pho- 
tography, the lives, homes, and occupations of Her 
Majesty's subjects throughout her dominions. The 
photographs have been, to a great extent, specially 
taken for the work, which has been for several years 
in preparation, and valuable assistance has been 
rendered towards its accomplishment by repre- 
sentatives of the Colonies in England, and other 
important officials. The selection of scenes is 
most comprehensive and appropriate. We have 
the Government of the Empire represented not 
only by familiar and unfamiliar scenes in its 
Metropolis, from the Houses of Parliament to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s room at the Treasury, 
but by the Viceroy of India and his Council, the 
Cape Assembly in session (with Mr. Rhodes as 
Premier), two Australian Houses also in session, an 
annexation ceremony in West Africa, and (we are 
glad to see, in the interest of the small subject-allies 
of Britain) meetings of the Manx Parliament and the 
States of Guernsey. We have travel in all its var- 
ieties, from the R.M.S. Campania to a jinricksha in 
Natal anda Khyber caravan; worship in cathedrals, 
the City Temple, a synagogue, various mission 
services, and heathen rites; work, from market- 
gardening at home to coal-mining in North Borneo ; 
sport, from golf to an Australian corrobboree ; the 
Navy, home-life, and we know not what besides. 
No volume, we think, could give a better conception 








of the vast diversity of the peoples of the empire ; 
and it ought to be in the library of every school. 


THE programme of the London School of Econ- 
omics and Political Science for the summer session, 
which commences on the 19th inst., includes a public 
lecture (on the evening of May 12th) by Professor 
Dicey, on “The Methods of Amending Constitutions,” 
which may soon come to have a practical interest in 
view of various possible developments both in 
America and in France; a course on “The City of 
Vienna” by Mr. F. W. Hirst, which should be 
interesting in view of the complications in Austrian 
politics, national and municipal, set up by the Anti- 
Semite rulers of its capital; and a class (for full 
students of the school) on “ Elementary Statistics ” 
by its director, Professor Hewins, which may be 
commended to those who wish to fit themselves to 
make intelligent use of published bluebooks and 
returns. We do not know if much is hoped for 
from this school in the way of training for journal- 
ism, though that seems to be the hope entertained 
(and partly justified) with regard to similar teach- 
ing in America. But if the journalist means to be 
really a qualified publicist, this school ought to 
help him to become so. 


CARDINAL TASCHEREAU, 
Archbishop of Quebec since 
1871, was a liberally-minded 
prelate—at least, for Canada—as well as a devoted 
and philanthropic priest.—The Marquis of Exeter, 
best known as Lord Burghley, had represented 
North Northamptonshire in Parliament as a Con- 
servative from 1877 until his succession to the title 
in 1895, and had been a prominent figure in the 
political and administrative life of Southern Lin- 
colnshire.—The Hon. Hamar Bass, M.P., originally 
a Liberal, but since 1886 a Liberal Unionist, had been 
M.P. for Tamworth from 1873 to 1885, and since 
that date for West Staffordshire.—General Henry 
Man had been the organiser, and for a time the 
superintendent, of the Indian penal colony in the 
Andaman Islands, and had filled various official 
positions in the East, chiefly in the Straits Settle- 
ments.—The Rev. John Jenkins, D.D., LL.D., had 
been prominent in the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, and Moderator of its General Assembly.— 
M. Charles Yriarte had written various books of 
travel and works on the history of art, of which the 
best known is perhaps “La Vie d'un Patricien de 
Venise au Seiziéme Siécle.’’-—Herr Otto Biinsch was 
an eminent German engineer, who had superintended 
the cutting of the North Sea Canal. 


OBITUARY. 





ON THE NILE. 





HE complete success of the British and Egyp- 
tian troops in the battle fought on the Atbara 

on Good Friday must occasion universal satisfaction. 
That Ministers made one of their characteristic 
blunders when they plunged into the Soudan cam- 
paign at a time when so many grave and threatening 
questions of foreign policy were coming to the front 
is not to be denied. If anyone disputes this propo- 
sition, let him consider how seriously Lord Salisbury 
was handicapped in his dealings with Russia in the 
Far East by the fact that he had this great military 
expedition on the Nile upon his Lands. But no 
matter what the political blundering in connection 
with the expedition might be, it is an intense satis- 
faction to everybody to know that there has been no 
military blundering; that Sir Herbert Kitchener 
laid his plans, from first to last, in the most judicious 
manner, and that he received the most loyal support 
from all branches of the army which he commanded. 
The story of the battle of the Atbara, as it has now 
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been made known to us by the newspaper corre- 
spondents, is one that justifies the pride of the 
Briton in the valour of his race. It justifies still 
more completely, however, the confidence which this 
country has reposed in the men who have been 
carrying on a great work of organisation and re- 
construction in Egypt. Every recent visitor to the 
Nile Valley has brought back reports of the progress 
which the people are making under British protec- 
tion and British guidance. But it is not only in the 
civilising work of education and pure administra- 
tion, nor in the material improvement of the lot of 
the population by far-reaching schemes of irrigation, 
that England is now doing a wonderful work in 
Egypt. The account of the battle of the Atbara shows 
that she has been not less successful in infusing 
into the Egyptian soldiers a courage and a sense of 
discipline in which they were conspicuously deficient 
at the time when we first undertook our Herculean 
task upon the Nile Delta. Splendid as was the 
heroism with which the British troops acted when 
they attacked the entrenched camp of Mahmud on 
Good Friday, they had their rivals among the Egyp- 
tian soldiers, the men of the once-despised Fellaheen 
race, who showed in this severe struggle that they 
could stand by the side of the finest troops in the 
world. Nothing can be more gratifying to those 
who regard our occupation of Egypt as a duty for 
the due performance of which we are responsible to 
the civilised world than the demonstration of this 
fact. It speaks even more eloquently than the con- 
struction of the new barrage, the abolition of forced 
labour, or the improvement of the financial adminis- 
tration of the country, for the benefits which Egypt 
has secured during the last fifteen years at the hands 
of Great Britain. 

It is now possible to look forward to the moment 
when the British flag will once more be seen among 
the ruins of Khartoum, and when the foul tyranny 
of the Khalifa will have been banished for ever from 
Omdurman. The members of all political parties 
will rejoice at this prospect. The name of the 
Soudan has hitherto been one of evil sound in 
English ears. Disaster upon disaster accumulated 
upon the arms of this country and of Egypt in that 
remote quarter of the world, until our failure culmi- 
nated in the abortive attempt to rescue General 
Gordon and in the death of that gallant man in the 
city he had defended so well. It is not a small 
thing that we should at last have the opportunity of 
wiping out the bitter memories of 1885 and the pre- 
ceding years. True, none but the most reckless or 
ignorant of partisaus can now attempt to turn the 
story of General Gordon and Khartoum to party 
account. Of the survivors of the Ministry which 
was responsible for the last campaign on the Nile 
two of the most prominent are members of the pre- 
sent Cabinet. The Duke of Devonshire and Mr. 
Chamberlain cannot shift to the shoulders of Mr. 
Gladstone their own share of the responsibility for 
the disaster of January, 1885. It is not, therefore, 
from any partisan point of view that men must 
rejoice at the prospect of the final accomplishment 
of the task which was essayed in vain thirteen years 
ago. We rejoice because, after all, it is not a bad 
thing in these days of national anxiety that the 
world should have been reminded of the fact that 
the arm of Great Britain is long enough and strong 
enough to strike a crushing blow even in the desert 
wastes of the remote Soudan. Without indulging 
in mere boasting, we think we may say that no other 
Power could have carried out a campaign of this 
description more successfully, and that probably 
none could have carried it out with so little apparent 
effort. If British prestige depends upon our ability 
to complete the tasks we undertake, no matter how 











difficult they may be, it ought to stand a little higher 
after the battle of the Atbara than it did before. 
But there is another and more legitimate reason for 
rejoicing over the result of that battle in the fact 
that it means the deliverance of an immense tract of 
territory and a great population from that which has 
been, perhaps, the most merciless tyranny known to 
history. When the story of Mahdism comes to be 
written in full the world will see something of its 
horrors, and will recognise the fact that it was 
neither more nor less than an irruption of the worst 
forces latent in the human race—an irruption which 
was directed against civilisation and Christianity. 
How formidable this rising of cruelty and fanati- 
cism was may be gathered from the fact that, after 
suffering defeat at its hands, we have for more than 
a dozen years been unable to do more than to hold it 
at bay. Its complete discomfiture now is nothing 
less than the sweeping away of a nightmare; the 
removal of a danger which threatened the happiness 
and prosperity of a great part of the human race. 

Many political questions are raised by the victory 
on the Atbara. As the French papers have pointed 
out, the fall of Omdurman will make this country 
and Egypt masters practically of the whole Nile 
Valley. How will the French dash upon Fashoda 
be affected by this fact? We have already warned 
France that any interference with the Nile Valley 
would be regarded by us as an unfriendly act on her 
part. Unless Lord Salisbury is prepared to make 
another sacrifice of English interests he will have to 
abide by the declaration of policy which was thus 
bequeathed to him by Lord Rosebery. It would be 
intolerable that Ezypt, as the result of all the 
efforts that have been put forth on her behalf, 
should be left in the end with a territory placed at 
the merey of one, or possibly two, great States, 
amply supplied with the means of diverting the 
stream of the Nile if they were to choose to do so. 
France joining Abyssinia, and through Abyssinia 
taking the hand of Russia on the Nile, would be a 
menace to Egyptian interests of the most serious 
kind, It is unwise in present circumstances to enter 
into any discussion of the British occupancy of 
Egypt. We count it as one of the greatest misfor- 
tunes that ever befel this country that we should 
have been forced by circumstances beyond our own 
control into that occupancy. We regret that it was 
not terminated years ago, when we might have 
escaped from a most embarrassing position with 
comparative ease. But we cannot shut our eyes to 
the changes which the international situation has 
undergone since the days of Tel-el-Kebir; nor can 
we ignore the fact that it is far more difficult for us 
to free ourselves from Egypt now than it ever was 
before. We leave the general question of that occu- 
pancy for the moment, therefore, untouched, and 
content ourselves with the assertion that if there is 
anything which would make it absolutely impossible 
for great Britain to leave Egypt it would be the ~ 
presence of a great Power like France upon the 
White Nile at Fashoda. Reasonable Frenchmen 
will, we think, be ready to recognise this fact for 
themselves. 








WAITING FOR WAR. 


199 ——— 


HE long period of delay and suspense by which 
T it was hoped that war between the United States 
and Spain might, after all, be averted has had 
precisely the opposite effect. The impatience? in 
America has risen to such a pitch that even the 
cautious President has been compelled to go much 
farther, and t>» recommend much more drastic 
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measures of intervention in his Message, than seemed 
at all likely a fortnight ago. But Congress 
has shown itself disposed to go farther still; 
and there is no doubt that it has the mass of the 
country at its baek in demanding that the interven- 
tion may be prompt and effective, whatever con- 
sequences may bave to be faced. The hopeful 
doctrine that American action may, after all, not 
provoke war overlooks the fact that the next move 
clearly rests with Spain. The President’s Message 
and the speeches in Congress are primarily intended 
for domestic use. But similar utterances have not 
been ignored on previous occasions by the Spanish 
people or Spanish politicians. The Cortes have 
been summoned, and we can hardly suppose— 
even if Sefior Sagasta’s Ministry should be ready 
to bow to every one of the American demands 
—tbat it will be strong enough to contend 
against the rising storm of outraged Spanish pride 
or the half-veiled menaces of the army and the 
Carlist Pretender. The United States Government 
may not formally declare war. It is more probable 
that upon Spain resenting the provocation offered, 
Congress will declare that a state of war exists. 
This was the course followed before the war 
with Mexico; and it seems likely to be followed 
now. Then we shall see a phase of warfare 
that we hoped had finally passed away. Neutral 
ships may be stopped and searched by the war- 
ships of both Powers; we may see grave European 
complications, and a number of unsolved naval 
problems may receive unexpected and horrifying 
solutions. We can only hope that the conflict 
may be short and decisive, and that it may not 
be followed in Spain by a Carlist or Anarchist 
revolution. 

It is easy, of course, for cool observers on 
this side of the Atlantic to censure Congress and 
denounce the President for giving way to it. But 
the truth is that both Congress and the President 
have been swept onward by the pressure of public 
opinion. Just over two years ago—in March, 1896— 
both Houses of the then Congress passed resolutions 
in favour of intervention in Cuba. But the country 
did not then back them; and soon afterwards the 
Presidential conflict and the struggle for honest 
money shut out all other considerations for a 
time. Then, when the Administration was mori- 
bund, the question came up again; but, naturally, 
nothing could be done. President McKinley has 
given Spain time, and has at length made up his 
mind that she can do nothing with it. It can hardly 
be said that he is wrong. The humanitarian feeling 
—quite as strong in the United States as in 
England, and perhaps stronger, since there are no 
powerful Services and no aristocracy to keep it 
down—has been raised to boiling point by the un- 
questionable evidence of the frightful atrocities 
committed by the Spanish authorities in Cuba. It 
used to be possible to say that these atrocities were 
mostly invented by Jingo correspondents in hotels at 
Key West. That cannot be said now. We have not 
merely the testimony of responsible Senators, 
leading citizens of their own States, who have 
seen for themselves, but the Consular reports. 
These, and the Maine disaster, have roused the 
nation, and the suspense and delay have only 
increased the popular impatience. The Maine 
disaster may not be directly chargeable against the 
Spanish Government, but it is probably due to the 
act of Spanish officials; and if General Lee is to be 
believed—and he holds written evidence—they would 
have served the Montgomery in the same way if they 
could. The anarchy in Cuba, in the expressive 
American idiom, has got to stop. Spain may make 
concessions, but a point arises at which further 





concessions are impossible. 
been reached. 

What we regret most about the present phase 
of the conflict is that America, which is in- 
disputably right in essentials, should seem to put 
herself formally in the wrong. The war in Cuba is 
an outrage on humanity, as well as a grave menace 
to American interests, political and economic. But 
why, the European observer may say did not 
America find that out two years ago? The answer 
that the last Congress did so, but that President 
Cleveland and the country disagreed with it, and then 
the Presidential struggle came on, only provokes the 
reply, So much the worse, then, for your American 
system, with its long interruptions in the real respon- 
sibility of the Government. The intervention of the 
Pope and the protest of the Powers—ridiculously 
futile in the view of those who know America—are 
decorous, but in this case inappropriate, preventive 
measures of a kind which the newer theories of inter- 
national policy deem it a grave sin to disregard. 
As it is, they have provoked only a furious outburst 
of the so-called Monroe doctrine in its most modern 
and exaggerated form. 
the difficulty of so policing the United States coast as 
to prevent the departure of filibustering expeditions 
is certain to raise an ironical smile—in those 
spectators who do not know the coast. The diffi- 
culties of the blockade during the War of Secession 
are ignored by them; so is the fact that there 
are vast backwaters and uninhabited districts where, 
if it were needful, a filibustering expedition might 
collect and go aboard at ease. The scene in Congress, 
so disgraceful in itself, and exhibiting so lamentable 
a want of that self-respect which should animate a 
great nation in the gravest of all crises, is really due 
to the fear of the Democrats that the time-limit 
imposed would make them unable to justify them- 
selves in the view of their impatient constituents. 
The present action of Congress is denounced as 
illustrating a weakness of democratic government. 
It is a curious fact that when the power to declare 
war was vested in Congress by the framers of the 
Constitution—partly because its possession by the 
President would make him too powerful, and partly 
as a concession to State rights—Congress was 
thought to be less likely to use it than the President. 
Such is the view taken in the Federalist. But the 
arrangement is defensible, inasmuch as the exercise 
of the power, being an act of sovereignty, must 
be participated in by the direct representatives of 
the people, and Congress answers to that description 
far more closely than does the President. Nor can 
we agree with the attacks on the President for 
not using his veto. To check Congress now, after 
leaving the matter in its hands, would be absurd. 
It is the people that speaks, and Congress and the 
President have only to obey. If they did not, they 
would soon be sharply called to account. 

We have consistently deprecated a resort to hos- 
tilities throughout the crisis. We believe that the 
war will ruin Spain: that it will seriou-ly burden the 
finances of the United States: that it may injure the 
suffering Cubans more than it can benefit them: that 
the American people will suffer more than they expect: 
that our own interests may be comprowised: and that 
European complications may be set up which will 
constitute a new and lasting danger to the peace of 
the world. But, once the war has begun, there is no 
doubt on which side our sympathies must be. Spain 
is incompetent, corrupt, decadent; she is expiating 
the sins of centuries. The United States is inter- 
vening in the cause of humanity, and setting a 
salutary example to Europe. The pity is that it 
should be so easy for Europe to misrepresent its 
true significance. 


That point has now 
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THE WELSH COAL STRIKE, 


oe 


NOTHER strike! The most complacent optim- 
ists about the future of British industry 
must begin to hesitate when they read that, so 
soon after the conclusion of the engineering struggle, 
another great army of workers is rendered idle by 
disputes between employers and employed. We are 
never disposed to exaggerate the dread of foreign 
competition. England still possesses many advan- 
tages over all her European rivals. She has better 
coalfields, more iron-ore, a more compact field of 
industry, and perhaps, on the whole, a more efficient 
working population than even Germany has. She 
possesses the double advantage of Free Trade and 
freedom from conscription. But it cannot be 
denied that in some respects these advantages are 
less prominent than they were. The increasing ex- 
penditure on army and navy, however necessary it 
may be to protect a world-wide empire, involves a 
burden on industry fairly comparable with the 
militarism of the Continent. Education has been 
improved more rapidly elsewhere. Our most formid- 
able competitors, the people of America, are also 
free from conscription and are less heavily taxed. 
Coal and iron are cheaper in Pennsylvania than in 
England. Protection is a burden, but it no longer 
raises to any appreciable extent the prices of the 
food or raw material used in America, for the very 
simple reason that food and raw material can be 
produced as cheaply in America as anywhere. It 
increases the price of the labourer’s luxuries, but 
the labourer in America seems to make up for the 
extra wages needed to buy these dearer luxuries by 
extra work. The competition, if we are not to be 
overpast, is so even that we cannot afford to allow 
ourselves to be handicapped by any avoidable 
burden. Yet we lay upon ourselves the extra 
burden, as compared with all the other countries 
of the world, that we are more likely than 
any others to be unable to execute orders by a 
fixed date owing to conflicts between labour and 
capital. Mr. Rhodes gave the order for rails for 
the Bulawayo railway to Germans because Germans 
could run the risk of taking contracts without a 
strike clause. The order for the Siberian railway is 
going to America for the same reason. Nobody who 
wants to get his work done in a hurry can employ 
Englishmen, and hurry is rather the rule than the 
exception in the modern world. The phenomenon 
is all the more extraordinary when one considers 
that the British working-men are in _ things 
political the sanest, the least liable to be carried 
away by sudden impulse or revolutionary excitement. 
Germany has Social Democrats, France has had 
the Commune, America has had Chicago riots and 
a wave of Bryanism. Great Britain merely wavers 
between moderate Liberalism and opportunist 
Toryism. ‘The British working-man has gained the 
reputation, whether as a voter or an individual, of 
being the most sober and steady-going to be found 
anywhere. The British employer prides himself 
likewise on the national spirit of compromise. Yet 
while our strikes may be the most orderly, they are 
also the biggest and the most frequent. The actual 
loss through stoppage of works or from the uncer- 
tainty which prevents us, getting orders is greater in 
England than in any otKer country. 
Must strikes, like the poor and the income tax, 
be always with us? The circumstances of the 


Welsh strike certainly make one almost hopeless. 
The price of Welsh coal has for some time past been 
low. Though its unique steam qualities give it 
some advantages, the slackening of industry due 
to the engineering strike had effects in Wales 





as well as in the North. In distant markets other 
coals of slightly poorer quality have tended to 
narrow its world-radius of demand. But all the indi- 
cations pointed to increased price. Stocks in the East 
were depleted. Navies were competing for fresh sup- 
plies. Mercantile demands were also becoming brisk. 
Under the sliding - scale which has now been 
in force for two decades in South Wales, the 
miners were bound to get the advantage of this 
increased price by an automatic process without any 
struggle at all. But they are not content to wait. 
They break away from their leaders, who have 
served them so long and faithfully, and on the first 
rumour of the masters proposing some adjustments 
of the working conditions refuse to work any longer. 
It is not a case of Trade Union tyranny, for they 
have no union and no funds. They will not even 
give their leaders authority to enter into a con- 
ference with power to bind them. Their only 
argument is to strike, though, or perhaps because, 
they know that the demand for coal is brisk, that the 
stoppage of collieries in Wales involves great 
deterioration, and that iron and tinplate workers 
must be thrown out of employment at the same time. 

It may be that some changes in the sliding-scale 
are really necessary. The scale is, as it necessarily 
must be, very complicated. The standards or bases 
are the price of eight shillings a ton f.o.b., and the 
wage prevailing at the particular colliery in 1879. 
The colliery price is less than the price f.o.b. by 
the cost of carriage; the colliery wage has often 
been altered since 1879, owing to alterations in 
the character of the workings. These alterations 
have usually been in favour of the men, and it 
would seem that though the sliding-scale collieries 
in South Wales remained outside the great Federa- 
tion coal war, the wages earned are not materially 
less (and have been much higher) than in Federation 
districts. If they are less at all, it is mainly 
because the men prefer to work for a smaller 
number of days in the month, taking a general 
holiday once a month, known as Mabon’s day, and 
several consequential holidays as well. The masters 
profess to be willing to make some concessions to get 
rid of the monthly holiday, and, if any concession is 
to be made, the men’s demand for a minimum price 
of coal for sliding-scale purposes does not seem to 
be an unreasonable one. Mr. D. A. Thomas has 
been trying for some time to secure a combination 
to restrict or regulate the output, bat has failed, 
partly because some coal-owners do not mind pro- 
ducing vast quantities when prices are low, inas- 
much as wages must then necessarily be low 
also. 

Wages represent in the North some 70 per 
cent. of the cost of production, and though the 
proportion is doubtless smaller in Wales, wages 
must always exceed the other items of cost, and 
royalties are also often on a sliding-scale. The men 
contend that if a minimum price were fixed as the 
standard, masters would cease to produce at a lower 
price unless the royalties were decreased. The 
claim is therefore almost identical with the 
“living wage”? in the Federation districts, and 
the arguments on the one side and the other are 
nearly the same, except, indeed, that Welsh 
coal, being of peculiar value, is not subject to 
such wide or general competition. The masters’ 
ery about the burden of the Compensation Act 
seems to have been unwise and unjustified. They 
propose themselves to meet it by adding threepence 
per week per man to their contribution to the 
Provident Fund, If this is actuarially sufficient, 
they were very unwise to make a fuss about it. On 
the other hand, there can be no defence for the men’s 
demand for a 10 per cent. advance without waiting 
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for the accountants’ inquiry as to prices in accord- 
ance with the existing regulations. A demand of 
this sort is opposed to the whole principle of the 
sliding-scale, and is in no way justified by the 
fact that non-associated collieries, reaping ad- 
vantage from the strike, have conceded a similar 
increase. The main proposals on either side ought to 
have been made the subject of careful negotiation 
by trusted leaders; they cannot be said to in any way, 
justify a strike. We can only hope that wise 
counsels will prevail, and that the men will be 
allowed to and will consent to resume work, without 
prejudice to the questions at issue, on the conditions 
heretofore prevailing. The South Wales sliding- 
scale always seemed economically the most satis- 
factory form of fixing wages which could be devised, 
and it would be very regrettable if it were to per- 
manently break down. Anyhow, the strike will do no 
good to anybody. 








THE QUEEN AND THE PRESIDENT. 


HE President of the French Republic only 
showed the habitual courtesy of the French 
nation in paying his respects to the Queen at 
Cimiez on Wednesday, and the Prince of Wales 
his usual politeness in returning the visit. 
But at the same time, it is a fortunate co- 
incidence that while rather difficult negotiations are 
proceeding between the two Governments the chiefs 
of the two States should have an opportunity of 
private and friendly talk. M. Faure has become 
quite familiar with crowned heads. He has stayed 
with the Emperor of Russia at St. Petersburg, and 
entertained him as a guest in Paris. He has 
put the King of the Belgians right in a little 
mistake about his Majesty’s age. But there is 
no sovereign in Europe from whom he could 
obtain sounder and better advice, if he wanted 
it, than the Queen. This is not their first inter- 
view. But the former meeting occurred at a railway 
station, and there was only time for an exchange 
of mutual civilities. We do not, of course, pretend 
to know whether the name of Africa was so much as 
mentioned on Wednesday. The President is consti- 
tutionally bound, like a British Sovereign, to take 
the advice of his Ministers, and the French have 
great confidence in the undoubted capacity of M. 
Hanotaux. Still, there are susceptibilities which can 
be soothed and misunderstandings which can be re- 
moved by a judicious word in season from influential 
quarters. While the Queen promotes her own health 
und comfort, which are the interest of all her subjects, 
by spending the most uncertain weeks of the spring 
in the South of France, she also pays the French 
people a compliment which they are not slow to 
appreciate. She shows her perfect confidence, and 
the confidence of those who advise her, that there 
is nothing to disturb the good relations which have 
so long prevailed between the two sides of the 
Channel. Only the other day the Prince of Wales, 
who is almost as popular in France as in England, 
took part in a public ceremony at Cannes, and 
the Prime Minister is now recruiting his energies 
in bis country-house at Beaulieu. If Lord Salis- 
bury were a Liberal, there are idiots who would 
say that he betrayed a want of patriotism by 
having a house in France at all. But it is one 
of the few consolations for the many evils of a Tory 
Government that the worst type of fool sinks 
into comparative insignificance when the Liberals 
are out. Lord Salisbury is expected to see M. 
Hanotaux in Paris on his way home. This will 
make our Jingoes furious, if, indeed, it is ever 





possible for sane persons to predict the workings 
of the Jingo mind. One of the tribe, whose 
name it is more charitable to suppress, wrote 
to the Times lately, and gave two reasons for believ- 
ing that France was hostile to England. One of 
them was the friendly language of M. Hanotaux, 
who happens to be Foreign Minister. The other 
was the unfriendly language of M. Lockroy, who 
holds no office at all. 

The Republic has in M, Félix Faure perhaps the 
most successful of all its Presidents. He is nota 
man of genius like M. Thiers, nor a statesman from 
youth like M. Grévy. He was elected because more 
prominent personages excited animosity in propor- 
tion to their prominence. But the choice of the 
Senate and Chamber has been abundantly justified. 
“ Sidney Godolphin,” said Charles the Second, “is 
never in the way and never out of the way.” It might 
be disrespectful to use this language of M. Faure, 
though the king meant to express approval. But it 
is true that the President has never shirked responsi- 
bility, as M. Grévy sometimes did, nor put bimself 
unduly forward, as M. Casimir-Périer was accused of 
doing. His simplicity and dignity, his geniality and 
common-sense, have won for him universal respect 
and esteem. There are silly Frenchmen, as there 
are silly Englishmen, who use “bourgeois”’ for a 
term of reproach. But the middle class, to which M. 
Faure belongs, is the most stable element in France, 
and preserves Paris against its own excesses. Of 
the Queen’s hold upon Great Britain, and upon 
the empire, it would be useless to speak. No 
sovereign in the modern world has possessed any- 
thing like it. It is the due reward of a long 
life consecrated to public duty. Who can count 
the rulers of France from Louis Philippe to Félix 
Faure? England has bad only one ruler through- 
out the period, and that a woman. Length of 
years is not everything. If George the Third 
had reigned thirty years instead of sixty it would 
have been better for the country and for him- 
self. The Catholics would then have been eman- 
cipated by the Act of Union, and Ireland might 
now be content. But each year of the Queen’s 
reign has strengthened the loyalty of her people, as 
each decade of it has increased the prosperity of her 
dominions. M. Faure has now completed half his 
term of office. If things run their normal course here, 
his successor will be elected, or he will be re-elected 
himself, about the time when the present Government 
appeal to the constituencies of the United Kingdom. 
After seven years many men would welcome the 
chance of honourable retirement. M. Faure, how- 
ever, may find that the Chambers are unwilling 
to part with him; and if his country again requires 
his services, he will no doubt place them once more 
at her disposal. The Queen, though she will be 
seventy-nine next month, enjoys almost perfect 
health, and there is every reason for hoping that 
her reign may illuminate the commencement of the 
twentieth century. The King of Denmark, who has 
just celebrated his eightieth birthday, is, as a 
sovereign, many years her junior. 

Recent rumours that the West African question 
has been settled rest, we fear, upon no solid ground. 
The French elections will be held early in May, the 
Chambers have adjourned till June, and the Govern- 
ment are unfettered except by the critical vigilance 
of the Press. In these circumstances the congrat- 
ulations of the Temps and other French journals 
upon Sir Herbert Kitchener’s victory at Atbara are 
peculiarly welcome. The Temps is the recognised 
organ of the Foreign Office, and its tone is not always 
friendly to Great Britain. But it frankly acknow- 
ledges that the defeat of the Dervishes is the triumph 
of civilisation over barbarism, and that the opening 
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of the Nile to trade is a benefit for the world. Such 
articles make one hope that a mischievous fallacy 
is dying at last, and that we shall soon give up 
talking or writing as if the commercial expansion of 
one country were necessarily the loss of another. 
M. Faure has been lucky enough to secure the most 
stable Administration since the third Republic 
was founded. M. Méline has now been in office 
for two years, and the chances are that he 
will obtain a majority of the new Chamber. 
If he does he may remain Premier for an 
indefinite time. He is a Protectionist, but 
upvhappily Protection is extremely popular in the 
agricultural districts of France. M. Faure, as 
becomes a merchant of Havre, is a Free Trader. 
But the President’s opinions do not count, and 
the Prime Minister's do. Whether Lord Salis- 
bury or M. Hanotaux is accountable for the long 
and vexatious delay in arranging West African 
boundaries and “spheres” cannot, until the de- 
spatches are published, be determined. Our own 
Foreign Office has not been so prompt and watch- 
ful for the last three years as it ought to 
have been. On the other hand, the Colonial Office 
in France has been only toofobtrusive, and has 
made, through M. Hanotaux, claims which could not 
be accepted. The material interests involved are 
comparatively small. But there is no dispute so 
difficult to adjust as one which turns upon points of 
honour and national jealousy. There could not be a 
worse man to deal with such points than the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, unless it be the 
Colonial Minister of France. What is wanted now 
is a real disposition to come to terms by give and 
take. If both parties insist upon the strict letter of 
their claims, there can be no treaty, because their 
claims are incompatible. It is this which makes the 
international courtesies of Cimiez so peculiarly 
valuable at the present juncture of affairs. 








FINANCE. 

\ ] HEN the Stock Exchange opened on Tuesday 
morning after the Easter holidays there was 

a much more hopeful feeling than had been expected. 
President McKinley's Message to Congress the day 
before had not precipitated war, the New York 
Stock Exchange had been fairly good, Congress had 
not come to any alarming decision, while Spain had 
made very large concessions—especially had granted 
an armistice to the insurgents. Therefore it was 
hoped that peace would be maintained, and there 
was & general recovery in prices. Of course, very 
much business was not done. It was hardly possible 
that there could be. Still, markets were decidedly 
better than most people expected to find them. 
On Wednesday there was a change. The news 
from the United States was less encouraging; 
the intelligence from Spain was even more dis- 
quieting. There was a heavy fall in Spanish 
4 per cent. bonds, which fell to as low as 45}. 
Everywhere there was depression and the fear that 
war could not be much longer staved off. Even 
then, however, hope of peace was not given up. 
But the fall was, of course, nothing like what it 
would have been if there were real belief in the 
imminence of war. So far as the Far East is con- 
cerned, the impression is now almost universal that 
peace will be maintained. Everybody recognises 
that Russia is not prepared for war. And neither 
is Japan. However our own Jingoes may scream, 
this country will not make war without good cause. 
Germany is hardly likely to begin a war in the 
Far East, where, in fact, she has neither coaling 
stations nor troops, and whither, besides, she cannot 
send reinforcements except with English help. And 
lastly, France will not plunge into hostilities if 











If there is not 
to be war in the Far East, people are equally 
convinced that there will not be war in Africa. It 
would be the most utter folly for two great civilised 
countries like Great Britain and France to fight 
about West Africa, and the City believes that the 
negotiations respecting West Africa are going on 


Russia is not prepared to aid her. 


satisfactorily. It is also concluded that nothing 
serious will happen in Macedonia, and that the 
Turkish question will continue to sleep. But if war 
should break out about Cuba nobody knows what 
the consequences might be, or how many very 
ticklish questions respecting the rights of neutrals 
might crop up. For all these reasons business is 
practically suspended on the Stock Exchange. 
Prudent people prefer to keep their money, as 
they do not know what may happen, and there- 
fore fear a great depreciation of anything they 
may buy. Speculators are still more deterred 
from either buying or selling, as it is impossible to 
foresee from hour to hour what may occur. As 
yet, however, the political apprehensions have 
not seriously interrupted trade. Never, perhaps, 
was the home trade of the country so good, and 
there are signs that the foreign trade even will 
expand if political confidence is restored. Especially, 
the prospect in Lancashire is good. The crops in 
India have been wonderfully good this year. The 
country is showing a surprising recuperative power, 
the people are paying their taxes; well, and the 
demand for European goods is much larger than 
seemed probable a little while ago. No doubt the 
excitement in the United States, added to the Dingley 
Tariff, has practically stopped American orders for 
British goods, especially for woollen goods, and the 
American trade, therefore, is bad. But apart from 
that, and apart from the unfortunate coal strike in 
South Wales, the prospects are excellent. 

Oa Thursday of last week the City was somewhat 
surprised by the raising of the Bank Rate from 3 
per cent. to 4 per cent. For several weeks past 
there has been a drain of gold for New York. All 
the gold offering in the open market was bought 
up, and a considerable amount besides was with- 
drawn from the Bank of England. The week before 
last it was thought likely that the rate would be 
raised to 4 per cent. There was some anticipation 
that even last week it might be put up, but most 
people concluded that as both Friday and 
Monday would be Bank Holidays and Saturday 
was only half a day, nothing would be done until 
next week. The Bank directors, however, decided 
otherwise, and probably wisely. Now people are 
asking in the City whether the rate will not 
soon go to 5 per cent. The greater the fear of 
war, the larger will be the gold shipments. It is 
reasonably certain, therefore, always assuming that 
the war scare continues, that we should have a 5 
per cent. rate before very long. And if war actu- 
ally breaks out, it is not improbable that we shall 
have a 6 per cent. rate. Of course, as the value of 
money here becomes higher, there will be an attrac- 
tion of gold from the Continent. Besides, it is to be 
recollected that the imports of American wheat 
and the purchase of American securities by France, 
Holland, and Germany are rather large, and 
these three countries, therefore, will probably have 
to supply a considerable amount of the gold required 
by the United States. Therefore, it seems reason- 
able to expect that there will be a rise in rates on 
the Continent also. In India there is no change as 
yet in the money market, and probably there will 
be none for the remainder of this month. The 
exports are very large, and, as already said, the 
trade prospects are very good. Oa Wednesday the 
India Council offered, as usual, 50 lacs of drafts, and 
the whole amount was sold at very good prices, 
rather more than 33} lacs being in bills at prices 
from 1/32° to 1/313 per rupee, and nearly 16} lacs 
in telegraphic transfers, one lac realising as much as 
1/4). per rupee, and the remaining 15) lacs 1/4. 
There were no special sales on Wednesday. 
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_ THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


yi) ONDA Y.—Events have been hurrying rapidly 
after each other whilst the political world has 
been holiday-making. London is empty so far as its 
political population is concerned. There are more 
members of Parliament in Folkestone and Brighton 
to-day than can be found within sound of Big Ben. 
But, despite the absence of M.P.’s, the newspapers 
since I last wrote have been fuller than usual of 
stirring news. The great victory in the Soudan is, of 
course, the event that comes most nearly home to ue. 
To-day’s telegrams show how complete it has been. 
“We have to crush the power of the Mahdi at 
Khartoum,” said Mr. Gladstone in a memorable 
speech in the House of Commons more than thirteen 
years ago. We have had to wait a long time before 
accomplishing this object, but at last it seems to have 
been achieved. If our troops are not yet at 
Khartoum, or its modern equivalent, Omdurman, 
they are almost within striking distance, and, given 
a full Nile, there are no very formidable obstacles 
between them and their final victory in August. 

Whatever may be the political demerits of the 
expedition up the Nile—and these have been pain- 
fully evident during our recent complications in 
other quarters of the world—there is no doubt that 
it has been a brilliant success from the military point 
of view. From first to last Sir Herbert Kitchener 
hardly seems to have made a mistake. All his 
arrangements have been admirable, and he has 
organised victory everywhere. I fancy that to-day 
he must be glad that he was overruled in the 
matter of special correspondents. The bald official 
telegrams lack the colour and warmth which the 
newspaper experts possess. It is not enough to 
know that we have won. People want to know how 
we won, and this only an independent writer can 
tell us. The victory comes at a moment when it is 
specially valuable as a contribution to the main- 
tenance of our prestige. The losses we have sustained 
owing to Lord Salisbury’s lack of foresight and 
courage in the winter have by no means been recouped 
by the snatch at Wei-hai-Wei; but this great battle 
in the Soudan comes at a timely moment to remind 
the world that there are some things that can be 
better done by Great Britain than by any other 
Power in the world. 

From day to day since I last wrote there have 
been kaleidoscopic changes in the Spanish-American 
situation. On Thursday everything pointed to the 
maintenance of the peace. The next day war ap- 
peared to be imminent. Last night, when the tele- 
grams were posted up showing that Spain had 
agreed to an armistice, the barometer again rose, 
only to fall once more this morning with the news 
of feeling in Washington and New York. To-day’s 
Message to Congress will probably decide the ques- 
tion. At present it looks as though public opinion 
had been raised to such a height in the United States 
that no concessions which may now be made by 
Spain will avert a war. On this subject my old 
friend the poet sends me the following :— 

“If we do not fight pretty quick, we shall have nothing 


left to fight about.’”’—American Jingo quoted in the Dai/y 
News, April 5, 1898, 


Hurry up! Hurry up! Not a moment's delay. 
Hurry up! Hurr - + Let us swoop on our prey. 
Our guus are all loaded, our swords are all drawn; 


Our ships are all ready to sail by the dawn; 
And our hearts, they are brimful of rage and of spite, 
All beating for war with a frantic delight. 


Hurry up! Hurry up! Don’t stand dozing and dreaming, 
The trumpets are blowing, the war eagles screaming ; 

The torrent of buncombe flows on in a flood, 

While the hearts of good Christians turn lightly to blood. 
Red ruin and rapine is everyone’s hope, 

Of which no one shall baulk us—not even the Pope. 

Hurry up! Hurry up! Let the slaughter begin; 

The delight of the Devil, the triumph of sin. 

Oh! pause not one moment to reason or think, 

Lest from crime and from carnage the weak ones might shrink. 








Strike boldly at once, and ere reason regain 
The power she’s lost o'er the war-maddened brain. 


Hurry up! Hurry up! ere there’s time to get cool, 
So that death be triumphant and Devilry rule. 


Why does not Lord Beauchamp cease his un- 
generous and disingenuous attacks upon Canon 
MacColl? However much he may dislike Canon 
MacColl or his politics, he is not justified in making 
statements which (even if they are correct in form) are 
such as to convey to the public an unfair and erroneous 
meaning. The fact that this particular controvers- 
ialist is a youthful peer whose life so far has been 
without distinction may perhaps account for his 
desire to rush into print. But the notoriety he is 
likely to gain by attacking a better man than him- 
self will hardly excuse in the eyes of the wise the 
unmistakable animus by which he allows himself to 
be governed. His friends should induce this noble 
newspaper correspondent to put a curb upon his 
zeal. After all, when the world has to choose 
between a Lord Beauchamp and the Bishop of 
London upon a question of morality in a matter of 
public interest, it is not with the earl that it is likely 
to side. 

Tuesday.—The President's Message was awaited 
with great anxiety yesterday evening. When it 
arrived it was interpreted in different ways, some 
thinking that it made for peace, and otkers believing 
the contrary. Apparently American opinion regards 
it as unsatisfactory, inasmuch as it has introduced a 
new element into the situation. Congress has now 
got an opportunity of forcing the President’s hand, 
and it looks as though it would take it. On the 
other hand, the Spanish Government in granting the 
armistice has done something to lessen the tension. 
But the whole situation is still both confused and 
critical, and nobody in this country is in a position 
to pass any opinion upon it that is of the least value. 

Wednesday.—Uncertainty is still the feature of 
the situation so far as the United States and Spain 
are concerned. The hopeful feature is the fact that 
there has been no precipitate action so far, and 
that delay makes for peace rather than for war is 
generally acknowledged. On the other hand, it is 
clear from the story of General Lee’s reception at 
Richmond and Washington that the wave of Jingo 
feeling in the United States is at present at its 
height. This seems to be the real danger. 

English politics are for the moment absolutely 
stagnant. Not even Mr. Keir-Hardie’s declaration 
that the Independent Labour Party must henceforth 
be the party of Socialism creates a ripple upon the 
surface of the pool. Almost for the first time since 
this diary was begun it is difficult to find subjects 
about which to write. Ministers and members of 
Parliament are out of town, and little gossip 
is consequently to be heard in Pall Mall. For 
the moment even the question of Lord Salisbury’s 
future position seems to have been put aside. 
Everybody, it is true, admits that it would be 
a scandal to allow him to return to the double 
duties of the position in which he broke down 
so signally a few weeks ago. But now that 
the Jingo feeling of the Tory rank and file has been 
to a certain extent appeased by the movement on 
Wei-hai-Wei, it is probable that the flock will once 
more relapse into the frame of unquestioning sub- 
serviency which is usual to it. In that case it is 
tolerably certain that Lord Salisbury will be able 
to override the remonstrances of his colleagues and 
of all sensible persons, and to retain his plurality 
of offices. The scandal will not be made the less 
by the docility of his followers. 

Thursday.— Unless something like a miracle 
happens, war seems inevitable. Probably within 
forty-eight hours we shall see Spain and the United 
States in open conflict, and thus, for the first time 
since 1870, two civilised states will have resorted 
to the ultima ratio regum. In 1870, as every- 


body knows, the thunderbolt fell from a sky all 
Only a few shrewd observers of events had 


blue. 
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anticipated anything so dreadful as war between 
France and Prussia, and their apprehensions were 
treated with scorn and indignation by the rest of 
the political world. In 1898 the case has been very 
different. War has been imminent for weeks 
past, and the danger has been so often averted 
for the moment that even now it is impossible 
to say that the chances of peace have passed away. 
But if they have not absolutely disappeared, they 
are very, very smal]. In the meantime it is to 
be hoped that the British public will not place 
implicit reliance upon the opinions expressed by the 
New York correspondent of the Times. Invaluable 
as that gentleman is, as a reporter of news, his views 
upon the political and constitutional aspects of 
President McKinley’s action are not necessarily right. 
As a matter of fact they seem to many good 
judges to be wholly wrong. 

Members of Parliament are beginning to come 
back to town after their brief holiday. A good 
many of them have been discussing the rather 
remarkable article which appeared in the Times 
of yesterday from the pen of its Scotch corre- 
spondent. This article referred to a movement 
which was said to be on foot for the restoration 
of Lord Rosebery to the leadership of the Liberal 
party. It seems to me that the correspondent has 
mistaken a prevailing sentiment for a movement. 
There is no doubt as to what the feeling alike 
of Scotch and English Liberals is as to Lord 
Rosebery. His return to the leadership of 
his party would be hailed by the overwhelming 
majority of its members with supreme satisfaction. 
But I know of no movement, or of anything in the 
nature of an intrigue having that end in view. Cer- 
tainly no one can say that Lord Rosebery himself 
has encouraged such a movement; and if the Times 
correspondent implied this—though I hardly think 
that he did—he was entirely mistaken. On the 
other hand, as I have already said, in his interpreta- 
tion of the opinion of Liberals he is absolutely 
correct. There is a general conviction and an 
equally general desire that Lord Rosebery will again 
be found in the foremost place in the ranks of 
Liberalism. It rests with Lord Rosebery himself 
more than with anybody else to say when this 
shall be. 

Friday.—The newspapers, in their comments on 
the Spanish-American Question this morning, seem 
to take far too sanguine a view of the situation. 
Because President McKinley still desires peace, they 
appear to suppose that peace may still be maintained. 
They ought to remember that if it takes two to 
make a quarrel, it is just as certain that it takes two 
to make a peace. Spain has been put in such a posi- 
tion by the needlessly offensive language of the Ameri- 
can Congress that her rulers must now either fight or 
submit to being thrown over by an indignant nation. 
The simple truth is that the only escape from war 
must be by such a backing-down either by the 
United States or by Spain as would humiliate most 
bitterly the nation that had to submit to it. If 
American politicians and diplomatists had only 
curbed their tongues and conducted their negotia- 
tions in accordance with the usages of the great 
Powers of Europe, this painful situation might never 
have arisen. The misfortune is that whilst entirely 
right in their great object—the pacification of Cuba 
—the Americans have gone wrong in the manner in 
which they have dealt with Spain. The result is 
that war seems to be inevitable. 








A POLICY FOR THE WEST OF IRELAND. 





HE Irish Local Government Board have just 
taken a rather remarkable step. At the end of 

last week they announced to the Boards of Guardians 
of the distressed districts of the West that they 
had decided to give a free grant of seed potatoes to 
families who had members engaged on the relief 











works. 
striking, acknowledgment of the state of things now 


This may seem a tardy, as it certainly is a 


existing in these districts. Only a very extreme 
necessity could justify the bestowal of unconditional 
charity in this way by the State; and the fact that the 
machinery of government is only now getting effec- 
tively to work upon asituation which everybody but 
officials knew to be inevitable six months ago is 
another illustration of the need of a reform of the 
administrative system in Ireland, a greater reform 
than the Bill now before Parliament is going to 
bring about. But for one purpose the action of the 
Local Government Board comes just in the nick of 
time. It is in the spring that the pinch of hunger is 
atits sharpest whenever there is distress in the West 
of Ireland; and it is in the spring, in the month 
of April, that it is decided whether the famine 
of one year is not to be followed by a worse 
famine the following season. In the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of these unhappy regions the economy 
of one bad season strangely affects the fate of 
the season which is to come after it. When the 
potato crop fails, the people, having an insufficiency 
of potatoes for food, are driven to eat the potatoes 
reserved for seed for next season’s crop; and unless 
seed is put in the ground before April is out, next 
season will simply see no potato crop atall. Thus, 
whenever there is a bad season in the West of Ire- 
land, it is not one lean year that has to be provided 
against, but two. It is against the case of next year 
that the Local Government Board is now providing. 
While they are about it let us hope they will do this 
part of their work thoroughly. 

But, as we have often observed in these columns, 
we cannot, Englishmen or Irishmen, go on much 
longer, with any credit to ourselves, dealing with the 
problem of the West of Ireland in this hand-to- 
mouth fashion. It is not a problem of one bad year 
or two bad years. There is acute distress just now; 
but we cannot too emphatically repeat that this 
year’s distress is but an acute stage of a chronic 
disease—a disease presenting at the best of times 
features so deplorable and piteous that it ought not 
to need the appearance of actual famine to compel 
the most earnest attention of Parliament. If 
any of our readers would like to see through 
the eyes of a most capable observer what are the 
normal conditions of life and industry in a congested 
district, he cannot do better than read the description 
of the Carna district contributed to this month's 
number of the New Ircland Review by the Rev. T. A. 
Finlay, a Fellow of the Royal University, under the 
title of “The Economics of Carna.” Father Finlay 
has given in this paper a complete and striking 
economic picture of a typical district—one of those, 
it may be added, in which relief is at present being 
administered from the Manchester Relief Fund. Here 
we have the full economic life of the Carna peasant 
put most graphically before us. We see him as he 
digs and manures his plot of swampy ground ; we see 
how he disposes of the produce; we see him in his 
relations with his shopkeeper, his landlord, his tax 
collector. All this is done with such perfect though 
unobtrusive literary art that, taking the manner 
and the matter together, this article deserves to be 
called a little classic in its way, and it should not 
be overlooked by anyone who is interested in the 
unhappy condition of the western seaboard of Ireland 
and who would fain exert himself, in the measure of 
his opportunity and influence, to remedy a state of 
things so sad and so humiliating. One quotation of 
pregnant interest we cannot forbear making. Father 
Finlay is speaking of the manner in which seaweed 
is collected, whether for kelp-burning (now almost 
an extinct industry) or for manure: 


“On the oceasion of my visit to Carna, the work of garnering 
this harvest of the sea was being carried on with great activity. 
The weather was intensely cold, the mountains were covered 
with snow, and a biting north-east wind swept across the moors, 
driving before it clouds of sleet which neither frieze nor water- 
At half-tide, on the ebb, the boats of the 
When a boat 


proof could resist. : 
weed-gatherers started for their several stations. 
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reached a spot, within its appointed area, where the supply of 
weed was abundant, it was moored between the rocks, the crew 

men and women—slipped into the water, and here, immersed 
up to the waist, they began the task of cutting the weed from 
the stones and flinging it into the boat. The work was vigor- 
ously carried on while the tide fell, and until the returning tide 
had risen high enough to float the boat, now heavily loaded ; the 
cargo was then rowed to the landing-place, and either piled on 
the shore or carried to the fields on which it was to serve as 
manure, The latter labour is performed almost entirely by 
women and girls, They carry the dripping weed in baskets on 
their shoulders, sometimes for a distance of a mile or a mile and 
a half, up steep slopes and over rough boulders. Meeting one 
of these drudges toiling along under her slimy load, her thin 
garments of flannel saturated with brine, her bare feet and arms 
benumbed by the icy wind, one is tempted to doubt whether 
slavery established by law may not have its advantages over the 
slavery accepted from necessity.” 


The problem of these districts, as this very 
passage illustrates, is a baffling one; and the 
reformer who solved it might well deserve to live 
with the giant-slayers and serpent-slayers under 
guise of whom our primitive ancestors deified the 
lords and leaders whose victories were conquests of 
civilisation. But for whoever may undertake the 
task it is an encouragement to know what the 
people for whose sake they are to labour are already 
prepared to do in the way of self-help. If men and 
women will do for a scanty living what Father 
Finlay has described in the above-quoted passage, 
what is there that they will not do? And this is 
not all they do. These same people go to England 
and Scotland every year, where from June to 
November they work as agricultural labourers to earn 
the rent of the little holdings they till with such 


pain. We are not, of course, forgetting that 
something has already been done by Parlia- 
ment, or at least that a good foundation of 


work has been laid, for the rescue of the West 
from perennial destitution. Mr. Balfour's Light 
Railways have brought many isolated and _ back- 
ward localities into connection with the main 
lines of traffic, and the Congested Districts 
Board has been formed with a very unrestricted 
character to do what it can for these regions. But 
the enormous railway freights prevalent in Ireland 
really block the way for the introduction or develop- 
ment of all industries that cannot be carried on 
through the Parcel Post. As an illustration we may 
mention that we are aware of a case in which a 
certain philanthropic and industrial organisation, 
desiring to send hand-looms of an improved descrip- 
tion to hand-weavers in the West of Ireland, found 
that the lowest freight they could possibly obtain 
from the County Down, where these looms were 
made, to the West, was 5ls.a ton from station to 
station, a distance of about 120 miles; while 
the same organisation was at the same time sending 
goods to Chicago over 3,000 miles of sea and 800 of 
rail for 153.a ton. As for the Congested Districts 
Board, its funds are far too small to do more than 
show what might be achieved by it if it had the 
means. Its policy has apparently been rather to 
develop one district thoroughly than to fritter away 
small sums over a great extent of the region in its 
charge. A large share of the energy and the funds 
of the Board have accordingly been devoted to the 
county of Donegal, with the result that in the 
present crisis, although the soil and all the fixed condi- 
tionsof living are as bad there as anywhere else, there 
is no serious destitution. What can be done there can 
be done elsewhere. Englishmen can no longer refuse to 
grapple with this problem because the true course to 
take seems so obscure, for it is quite evident that to 
create a department with special charge over the 
economic conditions of Ireland, such as that outlined 
in the Agriculture and Industries Bill of last year, 
and to endow it amply—(the funds of the Congested 
Districts Board, it must be remembered, are derived 
from a purely Irish source and cost the Treasury 
nothing)—will be to take a great step towards rais- 
ing the economic condition of Ireland generally, and 
ot the Western districts in particular. To this ought 














to be added the power which the Congested Districts 
Board have years ago asked for, and asked as yet in 
vain—the power to purchase land within the 
scheduled districts, compulsorily, if necessary, for 
the improvement and enlargement of holdings. 

But much will remain to be done by the people 
themselves, and here we touch, though we can do no 
more than touch, upon a vital part of Father Finlay’s 
paper. The principle of agricultural co-operation, 
already tried with signal success in many parts of 
Ireland under Mr. Horace Plunkett's Agricultural 
Organisation Society, will encourage self-help and 
self-reliance, and will here, as on the Continent, form 
the best conditions for education in intelligent 
methods of production. The establishment of 
* Raffeisen” land banks by the above organisation, 
which was the subject of some interesting evidence 
given by Mr. Horace Plunkett, Mr. Hannen, and Mr. 
George Russell before the Select Committee on money- 
lending a few days ago, is an experiment in agricul- 
tural organisation which is evidently full of promise. 
Here again the path of action seems clear—the 
one thing needed is money to enable it to be pursued 
with vigour. The services of ¢flicient organisers 
cannot be precured for nothing, and travelling 
expenses are a grievous drain on the slender 
resources of a body such as the Irish Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society, for hitherto the 
work of this admirable organisation has been 
done out of private subscriptions. A Continen- 
tal Government would give money with both 
hands to a body which could show such a pro- 
gramme of work, and such results behind it, as those 
which can be found in the reports of the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society. Through the 
agency of this society and that of the Congested 
Districts Board we do now, at last, /now what can 
be done for the Atlantic counties of Ireland. It 
remains for a wise and humane statesmanship to act 
upon the lines soabundantly justified by experience. 





SPAIN AS A NAVAL POWER, 





TYE chances, still, we hope, to be averted, of a 

war between Spain and the United States have 
inevitably called attention to the resources of the 
opposing Powers. Except for the possibility of an 
invasion of Cuba, a possibility more remote than it 
appears—for Cuba is in the position of a fortress 
with a vast garrison and a small stock of provisions, 
which the Americans, if once masters of the seas, 
could hardly fail to reduce by blockade—it is agreed 
on all hands that the war must be a naval war. No 
one contemplates the invasion of Spain. No one 
seriously believes in the possibility of an invasion 
of America. It is at sea that the duel must 
be fought, if it be fought at all, and for such 
a war it seems at first sight that Spain has 
certain points in her favour. She has in Havana 
a better base for attack, and a better dock for 
her large vessels, than her rival. The American 
coast-line is long and largely undefended, and it is 
studded with wealthy cities accessible toa foe. The 
American preparations are still backward, and even 
limitless money cannot create in a moment artillery, 
experienced oflicers, swift cruisers, or battleships 
equipped for war. Their torpedo force is woefully 
inferior to that of Spain, and the recent efforts of 
their Government to buy up tugs and fit them with 
guns and torpedoes offer no equivalent for a torpedo 
flotilla which can steam twenty-eight knots an hour, 
Of course, their ultimate defeat is out of the question. 
As Washington wrote despairingly when, on the very 
eve of victory against us, he reviewed the enormous 
material resources of Great Britain, “in modern wars 
the longest purse must chiefly determine the event” ; 
and from that point of view America is more than 
equal to any combination which can be brought 
against her. But if Spain could, to begin with, 
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defeat her in a naval battle, or, while evading a 
general engagement, harass her shipping and attack 
her coasts, she might deal a serious blow at the 
prosperity of that great dominion, and leave 
memories of ruin and desolation which it would take 
many a victory to expunge. 

What, then, one asks, are the chances that, in 
the event of war, Spain would be able either to 
avoid a great battle at sea, or to defeat the 
Americans if such a battle took place? We believe 
the first alternative to be unlikely. If the Spaniards 
go to war at all, they must place some reliance on 
the fighting power of their fleet; they must know 
that they cannot hope for ever to avoid a general 
engagement; they must think their prospects of 
victory better while the American fleet is still com- 
paratively unprepared; and every motive of pride 
if not of prudence must recommend a battle without 
delay. No doubtit isin guerilla warfare that modern 
Spaniards have excelled, and no doubt some forms of 
guerilla warfare might serve their purpose well upon 
the seas. But privateering cannot be carried very far 
without provoking neutral Powers, and American 
shipping, of course, offers no such tempting field for 
privateering as our own. It seems, then, that many 
considerations would induce the Spaniards to welcome 
an engagement, and we may be sure that the Ameri- 
cans would not permit them to avoid one even if they 
so wished. Thus the problem resolves itself into the 
second alternative: supposing a great naval battle 
to take place on the high seas, would the Americans 
or the Spaniards win? Here our conjectures have 
certain facts to eke them out. The Spanish fleet, no 
doubt, is a formidable thing. On paper it is, in 
certain respects, superior to its rival. The Spaniards 
have eighty gunboats ready and twelve more 
building, while the Americans, even including those 
in preparation, can only claim fifteen. Of tor- 
pedo craft the Spaniards have twenty - seven 
ready and six more in active preparation; the 
Americans have only twenty-one. Of first-class 
cruisers, the Spaniards lay claim to ten, and 
the Americans have only six. The most power- 
ful vessel in the Spanish fleet is probably superior to 
any ship of which the Americans can boast. On the 
other side, however, there is a good deal to be said. 
In cruisers of the second and third class, at any rate, 
the Americans are stronger than their antagonists. 
They have twenty port defence ships where Spain 
has only one. They have four first-class battleships 
ready, and five more in preparation, while Spain has 
only one afloat and one upon the stocks. As the 
two fleets stand to-day, Spain for offensive purposes 
might perhaps claim in ships a slight, though a very 
disputable, advantage. Six months hence that ad- 
vantage, even if it exists to-day, will have completely 
disappeared. 

But it is not by the number or the weight of 
ships that the first battle or the war will be decided. 
Behind the paper lists of vessels are the larger 
questions of the spirit, the seamanship, the fighting 
qualities of the contending fleets. The resources of 
the United States in naval warfare are, of course, 
an unknown quantity. American ships may be 
manned, as some allege, by cosmopolitan crews 
collected from the decks of every nation. American 
discipline may, as some maintain, be dangerously 
lax. But as a whole American seamen spring from 
the same stock as our own, and we have no evidence 
for thinking—such evidence as we have is all the 
other way—that they lack the qualities which 
have made British seamen what they are. Now of 
Spanish naval history the world does know some- 
thing, and all that it knows tells heavily against 
Spain. In spite of her situation, in spite of her fine 
ports—fifty-six on the Atlantic and sixty on the 
Mediterranean shores—Spain has never been an 
effective naval Power. A great military State, a 


mighty Empire, she has been beyond dispute. In the 
Middle Ages her long-protracted struggle with the 
Moors gave her the finest fighting force in Europe, 
and long after Ferdinand and Isabella had welded 








into one the kingdoms conquered from the Moors, 
the reputation of the Spanish infantry surpassed 
that of any other soldiers in the world. But even 
when circumstances made her the first of naval 
Powers, Spain was never equal to the task she 


undertook. <A great Italian sailor secured for her 
the Empire of the West. The fighting prowess of 
two great military captains won for her Mexico and 
Peru. Her splendid armies conquered Portugal and 
brought her the widest colonial dominion of the age. 
But it was not by sea that Spain won her supremacy, 
and not by naval victories that she laid her grip 
on every quarter of the globe. Even when her 
power and wealth seemed irresistible, when her 
military reputation was at its height, when the 
world was strewn with her territories and the 
ocean laden with her argosies and fleets, her real 
naval power was utterly incommensurate with the 
astonishing pretensions which it made. As soon 
as England and Holland laid a finger on it, 


her maritime empire crumbled into dust. The 
Armada only revealed a fact which English 
sailors had for long suspected, and the con- 


sciousness of which explains Drake’s sublime con- 
tempt for the menaces of Spain—the fact that, 
even at the zenith of their fame, the Spaniards had 
no mastery of the arts by which the sea is held. Is 
there on record a battle which shows that Drake 
and Blake and Jervis and Nelson were mistaken in 
their low estimate of Spanish seamen? Can any of 
us recall the name of a Spanish admiral of genius, or 
of any great Spanish naval victory since Lepanto, 
which was won largely by Venetian crews? If we 
look at the history of Spain since the Armada, we 
find only a succession of naval disasters, a succession 
of triumphs for any State which has ventured to 
grapple with the Spaniards on the seas. Take the 
history of the seventeenth century and follow 
the career of the Dutch admirals and of the greatest 
of Nelson's predecessors—Blake. Take the eighteenth 
century, and notice how even Alberoni and Patiiio 
failed, with all their efforts, to resuscitate the fleets of 
Spain. Take the modern war in Chili, and mark how 
few antagonists Cochrane could find there worthy of 
his steel. Even in the days of her greatest power at 
sea, Spain was notoriously deficient in the capacity 
of her sailors, and since those days she has steadily 
declined. To-day Spanish gunners and Spanish 
engineers are confessedly among the worst in 
Europe. It would be little short of a miracle if it 
should turn out that Spain, within the last two 
decades, had bred a race of seamen capable of 
reversing the unvarying misfortunes of the past. It 
is when we consider the temper and traditions of the 
opposing nations, far more than when we study their 
resources and their fleets, that we realise how little 
probability a war would offer even of a transient 
Spanish victory, and how much there is to justify 
the American people’s expectation that from the 
very beginning of the contest they would sweep the 
Spaniards from the sea. 








POISON AND CREMATION, 





HE letters of Sir Francis Seymour Haden and Sir 
Henry Thompson in the Times give an acute 
touch of drama to the controversy about cremation. 
Sir Francis Haden attaches small importance to the 
sanitary argument. That the “seeds of pestilence” 
are sown by the ordinary method of burying seems 
to him incredible, though the prosaic facts adduced 
by Sir Henry Thompson are clear enough. There is 
plenty of evidence to support the proposition that 
“disease and loss of life are caused to no small extent 
by the elements of disease from buried bodies being 
conveyed by watercourses to springs and wells 
used for human consumption.” So well is this 
known to the sanitary authorities that a peremp- 
tory order has been given to the rural police to 
bury every animal that dies of “swine fever” 
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in “unslaked lime”—a procedure which, as Sir 
Henry Thompson says, is “doubtless in efficacy the 
next best to cremation.” But Sir Francis Haden 
cares for none of these things. His prophetic eye is 
fixed on crime. If cremation should become general, 
what safeguard shall we have against secret poison- 
ing? There is a formidable list of crimes which 
have been discovered only by the exhumation of the 
victims. There is the case of Mary Ann Cotton, 
who poisoned her stepson with arsenic. His body, 
when exhumed, was found to be full of this drug; 
and when the bodies of nineteen other persons were 
tested in the same way, it was shown that not one 
but twenty people had been murdered by this 
woman. If the dead are cremated, how are we 
to cope with the malignity of our Mary Ann 
Cottons ? Even more alarming is the story of William 
Palmer. He poisoned J. P. Cook with a mixture of 
strychnine and antimony. “The strychnine kills, 
and the poison is removed from the stomach by the 
vomiting set up by the antimony, which thus helps 
to remove itself.” Even whenthe body of Cook was 
exhumed, it betrayed no symptoms of poisoning at 
the first examination, and it was only by the rigid 
scrutiny of other bodies that the subtle devilry of 
Palmer, who had made away with several people, 
was brought home to him. Now, had all these persons 
been cremated, would the poisoner have escaped 
detection ? 

Sir Henry Thompson meets this case with an 
argument which is even more startling. “True,” 
he says in effect, “exhumation has disclosed some 
terrible crimes, but is it a real guarantee of detec- 
tion after all? Secret poisoning has become an 
even more refined art than it was in the days of 
Palmer. He was unmasked because some of his 
buried victims still showed traces of a ‘prentice 
hand ; but suppose he had murdered them all with 
the same skill which he showed in the case of Cook ? 
If burial simply gives the necessary time to ensure 
the disappearance of all traces of poison, what 
is the good of exhumation? It is not true that 
cremation must prove an incentive and a security 
to crime. That security is already furnished 
by a law which does not insist upon a com- 
plete autopsy. No body ought to be buried or 
cremated without the clearest evidence that this 
autopsy has been performed. At present a death 
certificate is granted on such conditions that even an 
experienced doctor may easily be deceived. If the con- 
ditions imposed by the Cremation Society were uni- 
versally enforced, it would be practically impossible 
for death by poisoning to be certified as death by 
natural causes. In 1893 a Parliamentary Committee 
inquired into this subject, and reported that ‘ with 
the precautions adopted in connection with crema- 
tion, as carried out by the Cremation Society, there 
is little probability that cases of crime will escape 
detection, but inasmuch as these precautions are 
purely voluntary, your Committee consider that in 
the interests of public safety such precautions should 
be enforced by law.’ That was five years ago, and 
yet the law remains unaltered ; so that at the present 
moment there is in the existing system of burial, 
even when corrected by exhumation, a far more 
tempting instrument ready to the hand of the 
criminal than could be offered by the general prac- 
tice of cremation.” 

There is no reason in the world why post-mortem 
examinations should not be compulsory and invari- 
able. If it were general, it would be the one decisive 
guarantee against the concealment of foul play. It 
would make unnecessary the exhumation which, in 
sO many cases, must be quite valueless, and it would 
make the argument against cremation irrelevant. Sir 
Francis Haden maintains that when an innocent 
man is accused of poisoning, the only witness he 
can summon is the body of the person he is supposed 
to have done to death, and that if this witness is 
destroyed by cremation, there can be no means of 
vindicating a reputation which is exposed to sus- 
picion. A death certificate, given after a post. mortem 








examination, would be a sufficient answer to any 
slander. There is, of course, a kind of malicious 
gossip which no evidence can quiet. Besides, if a 
body is exhumed now and found to be quite free from 
poison, gossip can say, “ That is all very well, but don’t 
you know that a poisoner who is clever enough never 
leaves any trace?” Evidently the grave is no final 
court of appeal; and the innocent man can be no 
worse off if the dead is in an urn and not in a coffin. 
The unpopular citizen will still be supposed to have 
poisoned his grandmother, in spite of the most 
scientific assurance to the contrary. Sir Francis 
Haden can scarcely argue that exhumation after an 
indefinite lapse of time is safer than examination 
immediately after death. No doubt a medical certi- 
ticate under the present system is often inadequate, 
because a doctor cannot make or even suggest an 
autopsy without appearing to throw a suspicious 
reflection on the circumstances of the death. But if 
this procedure were made the rule, it would remove 
the one real element of uncertainty to which Sir 
Francis Haden’s criticism applies. 

It is not pleasant to think that secret poisoning 
is probably far more common than the world 
suspects. This crime demands exceptional know- 
ledge and intelligence, though when we consider how 
many murders of a far simpler kind go undetected 
every year in London alone, it is easy to imagine 
that even the inexperienced person may enjoy an 
immunity. Most of our scientific genius is devoted 
to the improvement of engines of destruction. 
Christendom yearns for new explosives far more 
terrible than their predecessors. Scarcely are 
battleships built according to one plan of naval 
construction than they are made obsolete by 
another. War, righteous or unrighteous, must 
always find a self-respecting nation ready to inflict 
upon its enemies the philosophy of the greatest 
agony of the greatest number. Is it incredible that 
in this spirited cultivation of the appliances and 
means of wholesale killing, the private destroyer, 
who seeks personal instead of national ends, should 
find a stimulus to his inventive zeal? He may smile 
at the exhumation on which Sir Francis Haden 
relies for the protection of the community ; he may 
regard even the autopsy as an inspiring challenge 
to his skill. Murder by bloodshed is a form of 
crime which has no attraction for intellect, except 
in military strategy ; but the secret poisoner has a 
sense of power which must be to certain minds the 
most seductive of all gratifications. The activity of 
this unseen foe cannot be measured. We can only 
hope that healing science will be a match for 
destroying science, when it is backed by intelligent 
law, though the difficulty of making law intelligent 
is often discouraging. 








BY-WAYS. 

HE road was from the sea inland, and then, 
for a mile, parallel with the shore, skirting the 
verge of the cliffless Downs. The wind, from the 
south-east, sharp and vapoury, carried brine and 
haze over the southern counties; but its trans- 
parent burden was barely visible in the strong 
sunshine; a pallor, as of the thinnest coating of 
varnish, overspread the faint blue sky. The sun, 
an hour past noon, showed small and round, shorn 
of its beams by the dim haze; hot and glittering, 
all the same, like an eye-hole opening into a vat 
of molten silver. Upon the horizon the vapour 
began to build itself up in tiers and courses ; but the 
rest of the firmament was clear, save for the thin 
veil of mist and one solitary plume of white cloud 
that streamed from the top of heaven. A wooded 
park, like a broad hem, edged the sunken Downs. 
Groves, avenues, and single trees resounded with 
the business of the rookery. The incessant, harsh, 
sibilant-raucous noise, rising and falling in gusts 
and squalls, swept the park from end to end. 
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Sometimes a plangent voice soared out of the 
ground-tone in wild protest against the universe or 
a thieving neighbour; now a cloud of rooks would 
rise and adjourn from their tree-tops to a select 
space in the air, and there gyrate and discuss a 
knotty point with the unparliamentary liberty the 
problem required; or the low, deep-toned, self- 
satisfied caw of experienced and well-to-do rooks, 
who had settled themselves for the season weeks 
ago, would become distinctly audible in some lull of 
the stormy outcry, some reprieve of that friction 
which the clan-economy of a rookery entails. 

After the park was passed, the low naked Downs 
rose and dipped like sluggish waves, like stagnant 
waves enchanted and suspended there in ungainly 
and painful postures. Indeed, there is nothing in 
landscape more unsatisfactory to the «esthetic sense, 
more uncomfortable to the mood of the spectator, 
than the seaward slope of the Downs. Where a 
bold escarpment fronts the Channel the unnatural 
condition of these bereft hills is not perhaps so 
forcible in its pathetic appeal; but even then the 
nakedness of the land distresses. These low, rolling 
hills should be covered with forest, as they were 
originally. It is nature’s plan. The mid-Surrey 
Hills, or the Chilterns between Wendover and 
Prince’s Risborough, in conformation and distribu- 
tion the very images of the South Downs, are perfect 
in the richness, the secrecy and repose of their 
wooded, their heavily draped contours. But this 
unfortunate range by the sea is doomed to thrust 
out along the shore its naked slopes and mounds 
like the limbs and shoulders of plucked fowls. The 
expense of a luxury is not calculable in currency 
alone; the beauty of the South Downs is the prime 
cost of Southdown mutton. 

But the furze blooms even here. Most incongru- 
ous it seems, a bracelet of gold and emerald high up 
on a brawny arm, all muscle and goose-flesh. One 
has to be fanciful to keep these Downs in counten- 
ance. The ploughed land, however, puts no strain 
on the imagination. Labour has redeemed it. 
Nothing is more beartiful than a ploughed field; 
and here, where the alloy of clay and chalk shines 
in the silver-gilt and deeply chased furrows 
of the broad fields, there seems to pass over 
the face of the earth a smiling promise of the 
golden harvest asleep in its bosom. Yet these 
splendid fields, like many other passages, must 
be separated from their context before their beauty 
and prophecy become apparent. In their place 
upon the shivering Downs, when the sun is 
veiled and the south-east comes with a fierce sting, 
they might easily be mistaken for pieces of sacking, 
old corn-bags, hung on the flanks of the exposed 
land in lieu of a blanket. 

The song of the lark has taken entire posses- 
sion of the air. Like a heaven-high vine it gar- 
lands the whole firmament. In the rookery or 
here, again, passing a row of sheepfolds where 
the hillside is plaintive with the bleating of lambs, 
the larks are inaudible; but when these under- 
growths, jungles, and mere wildernesses of sound 
are past, the hanging gardens of the larks absorb 
the senses. From dawn till dusk, and from the 
middle-spring through the full blaze of summer to 
the smouldering golden moons of autumn, these 
garlands of sound, leaf and flower and fruit, fresco 
and fantasy and arabesque, will wreathe and 
overrun the shining air. 

A raw path leading northward, with an un- 
barbered hedge on one side and forlorn market- 
gardens on the other—a path that seemed bound 
to end in a slough of despond, pulled itself to- 
gether suddenly, and with a certain air of 
knowing its business well enough, stepped into 
Portslade, a village in a cup. This is the inland 
Portslade, a mile above the railway one known to 
the South Coast traveller. On one lip of the cupa 
short, Early English, ivy-covered tower of St. 
Nicholas balances itself sturdily; and the yellow 
lichen that lacquers the shingle-roof makes it a glory 











and a wonder—like the roof of heaven “ inlaid with 


patines of bright gold.” Here, indeed, a green-gold 
lichen gilds every rough surface that the sea-wind 
can reach. Stems, branches, twigs of trees, railings 
that have been long without a fresh coat of paint, 
the plaster of the walls and of the houses, are all 
enamelled with the hue of chrysoprase. 

A back way led to the northern brow of the hill, 
where a ghostly windmill overlooks Hangleton. 
Hangleton Place, a Tudor manor ensconced in the 
valley, is now a poultry-farm; and in Hangleton 
churchyard is buried Dr. Kenealy. The tombstone, 
erected by public subscription, as one had forgotten, 
is a table of grey granite with florid mosaics in red 
and blue; across on the top, and a four-square band 
of shamrocks and roses, with dates of birth and 
death about it; also this text, “Thou shalt be 
recompensed at the resurrection of the just.” 
Curiously enough, on the morning of the day 
the Itinerant stumbled on Dr. Kenealy’s tomb 
the very remarkable impostor whose notoriety 
the doctor had shared ended his career in a poor 
lodging off the Edgware Road. More years ago 
than the Itinerant cares to remember a boy engaged 
in weighing portions of 166 grammes of beet for 
precipitation with acetate of lead in the polari- 
scopic analysis of sugar, saw through the glass of the 
chemical balance in the Public Analyst’s Laboratory 
in Cathcart Street, Greenock, a vast moon face ata 
window in an upper storey of the Tontine Hotel 
opposite. Three-quarters of the face were visible— 
for more than an hour, dull, motionless. No one 
seemed to come into the room. Did “the Claimant” 
sit there to be seen of men? He was to lecture in 
the Town Hall that night. Perhaps he was re- 
capitulating his speech. At any rate, he sat there 
for more than an hour, expressionless and motion- 
less. He did not appear to watch the bustle in the 
street ; he did not smoke ; he did not drum on anything 
with his fingers. He simply sat still. To exist and 
digest was enough for this man apparently. In all like- 
lihood he never experienced a truly unhappy moment. 
He was only an automaton cunningly fitted with 
digestion and memory. If conscience be deleted, life 
is much simplified, three-quarters of it, conduct 
namely, becoming a blank. The deletion, or at any 
1ate the subordination, of conscience is well known 
to be a main factor in many a reputation; and 
Arthur Orton had certainly obtained the upper 
hand of his. Ask the clearest conscience in the 
world to sit for an hour motionless, with no one in 
the room, and nothing to do! It is not conscience 
that performs feats of that kind; they are the 
achievements of genius, or of beings whose mon- 
strous defects seem to be equivalent to the possession 
of genius. 

The square tower of Shoreham Church, a land- 
mark for miles, stood out on the way back, and in 
front of it the sea, immediately under the sun, shone 
with pale ‘gold; but the rest of the Channel was 
dark and narrow, for the haze had thrust its broad 
bastion close in to the land. The haze, indeed, had 
become the main feature in that part of the world. 
Built up on the horizon, a magical foundation, the 
grey vapour, like a fragile urn, enclosed the spaces of 
the air. At theround mouth of the urn, high up, the 
sky appeared, a pale blue disc against which the 
song of the larks beat in vain, echoing back in 
showers of golden notes. Joun DAVIDSON. 








THE DRAMA. 





“THe HEART OF MARYLAND "—“ THE BELLE OF 
NEw YORK.” 


ONDON has this week been invaded by two 
Ii complete American companies, who bring, one 
a military drama to the Adelphi, the other a 
musical play to the Shaftesbury. Neither military 
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drama nor musical play is artistically superior to 
our own home-made article. Indeed, I daresay the 
balance of art is in our favour. But I am certain 
that the balance of exhilaration is in favour of our 
visitors. Perhaps you may think exhilaration a 
queer outcome of a tale of war and suffering and 
death like The Heart of Maryland. And yet that 
is really my dominant feeling. When I know—as, 
of course, in this class of drama one always does 
know—that everything will come right in the end, 
I find myself quite unable to be depressed by the 
provisional misfortunes of the hero and heroine. 
If an English military drama depresses me—and 
now and then it does—that is owing, not to the 
subject matter, but to the manner of the perform- 
ance, the heavy-handed and slow-footed methods 
of our melodramatic actors, our native turn for 
melancholy maundering. And that is just where the 
American actor of the same class knocks ours (in his 
own idiom) endways. He never maunders. He gets 
through his work with the rapidity and neat 
adaptation of means to end of a Chicago Express 
“Elevator.” He is always “on time.” He “ pushes 
it along.” Evidently his pulse is a little more rapid, 
his nerve a little more tense, than ours. And, while 
they are individually more “spry,” these American 
players are collectively better drilled by the stage- 
manager. The whole performance goes like clock- 
work. This comparison that inevitably suggests 
itself with a piece of mechanism of course implies 
defects as well as qualities. The American perform- 
ance is a little hard, metallic, sharp at the edges. 
The Fine Shades—so dear to the three Miss Poles— 
are lacking. The tone of the whole thing is best 
expressed by that untranslatable word criard. You 
are never coaxed, soothed, charmed—but you are 
from first to last exhilarated. 

In The Heart of Maryland, by Mr. David 
Belasco, you have carefully to distinguish between 
the background of the stage-picture and the fore- 
ground, because they belong to two wholly different 
kinds of art. The background is an affair of strict 
realism. Every detail is adroitly contrived to give 
the impression of war in the air. You are shown 
the seamy, begrimed, blood-stained side of a cam- 
paign—wounded men in tattered clothes, prisoners 
silent, dazed, footsore, country-houses dismantled 
and turned into hospitals. The sheer physical ex- 
haustion and nausea and ugliness of the thing are 
borne in upon you—as though you were reading 
Tolstoi’s “ Sevastopol Sketches ” or Walt Whitman’s 
“ Letters from Washington” in space of three dimen- 
sions. Much of the martial suggestion is cleverly 
imparted through the ear. You hear the tramp of 
regiments which the stage-manager has the wisdom 
not to let you see, the rumbling of gun-carriages, 
the clatter of hoofs, the champing of bits. Thus, 
by the simplest means, by a clear perception of the 
truth that in art the half is greater than the whole, 
a perfect illusion is secured. Contrast this success- 
ful reticence with the hopeless attempts of an 
earlier art to bring warfare actually on the stage 

e.g. the last act of Julius Cesar at Her Majesty’s. 
But the foreground of the picture is quite a 
different matter. Here you are plunged into an 
atmosphere of sheer convention and romantic ab- 
surdity. You have a campaign practically conducted 
by spies. Villain: a spy, “and proud o’ the title, 
as the livin’ skellinton said, wen they showed ’im.” 
Heroine’s brother: a spy. Heroine: arrested on 
suspicion of being aspy. Hero: ditto, and what is 
more, actually condemned to be hanged as a spy by 
his own father. (It is true enough that father and 
son were not seldom on opposite sides in the War of 
Secession—especially in the half-Northern, half- 
Southern State of Maryland—but a father trying 
and condemning his own son is a little “steep,” 
whatever you may say about “ Weir of Hermiston.”) 
And then the incidents! The heroine, to vindicate 
the honour of her brother, who has just been shot 
dead as a spy, accuses a prisoner whom she has 
never seen of being the real spy—only to find 








that she has been sending her own sweetheart 
to his death. Subsequently she hangs on to 
the clapper of an alarm-bell, and swings in mid- 
air like an acrobat on the trapeze, so that her 
sweetheart may have time to escape before the 
sentries can be warned by the ringing of the 
bell. But even these absurdities are exhilarating, 
from the business-like, matter-of-fact way in which 
the players “ push them along.” Mrs. Leslie Carter 
plays the heroine in the style of a rough-and-ready, 
unsophisticated Sarah Bernhardt. Strictly, no 
doubt, this is a contradiction in terms; but it is 
sufficiently evident that Mrs. Carter's great scene of 
the denunciation of the hidden prisoner is modelled 
on the acting of Mme. Bernhardt in the torture 
scene of La Tosca, and when it comes, as here it 
does, to tearing a passion to tatters, there is not 
much to choose between the actress of exuberance 
and the actress of genius. Nor is there a pin to 
choose between the hero of Mr. Maurice Barrymore 
and the villain of Mr. Edward Morgan—they are 
both eminently absurd, but at the same time 
eminently exhilarating persons. The flirtation 
“ business " — inevitable, it would seem, in these 
Secession dramas — between a gay officer and 
a damsel in short skirts is by no means tedious, 
thanks chiefly to the buoyant acting of Mr. Frank 
Mills. In this actor you have an excellent specimen 
of the handsome, well set-up American youths who 
supply the trans-Atlantic—and wholly agreeable— 
counterpart to our own type of clean and athletic 
Public School “ barbarians.” For that matter, if you 
survey the whole cast, you will see that the Anglo- 
Saxon race is in no danger of physical degeneration 
on the “other side.” What is more—though this 
reflection, perhaps, has nothing to do with the 
humble business of theatrical criticism—I defy you 
to look at these people, and te note, as you must, 
their essential identity with ourselves, without the 
conviction that anything else than an Anglo- 
American alliance is against nature and almost “ un- 
thinkable.” 

This alliance, by the way, is made the theme of a 
nautical song and chorus in the other American play 
of the week, The Belle of New York. For my part, I 
had rather that serious sentiments of the kind were 
not turned to the base uses of the comic-opera stage. 
It is a question of taste—and, after all, it is a little 
naive to stipulate for fastidious taste from a comic- 
opera audience. The store of energy let loose in this 
American musical play would, if converted into 
electricity, light all London, or, in the form of 
heat, set the Thames on fire. In formula the 
play is very much like any London “ musical 
comedy” produced within the last half - dozen 
years—same incoherent story, same alternation of 
sentimental ballad or “vocal waltz” and patter 
song or “whistling coon,” same automatic chorus, 
same bare shoulders and displays of more or less 
well-filled stockings kicking out from swirling clouds 
of white skirts. But the whole affair has been raised 
to the pitch of New York—the noisiest, most 
bustling, nerve-exasperating city I have ever known. 
To see The Belle of New York, with its restlessness, 
its reckless expenditure of nervous force, its per- 
petual shriek, is to understand why they have so high 
a suicide-rate on the banks of the Hudson. There is 
a “ polite lunatic” in the play—a German who bows 
and scrapes through every scene, at the same time 
brandishing a long knife with which he proposes to 
murder some supposed “ rival.” He struck me as a 
symbolic figure. The strain of New York life must 
manufacture lunatics—polite or the reverse—at an 
appalling rate. Mr. J. E. Sullivan was enormously 
droll in this part—which our English low comedians 
would speedily have rendered intolerable. Mr. Dan 
Daly—with a voice like a foghorn and a curiously 
desiccated humour—has to bear the brunt of the 
evening's work. Miss Edna May and Miss Phyllis 
Rankin are both songstresses of no little charm. The 
dancing is mainly kicking. Clockwork stage manage- 
ment, as in the Adelphi piece. Whether the 
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shoulders and stockings already mentioned compare 
favourably with their English competitors is a 
delicate point which I leave to connoisseurs in such 
matters. But as a characteristic outcome of the 
American temperament, on the frivolous side, this 
Belle of New York is well worth the attention of 
the curious. A.B.W. 





THE SITUATION IN FRANCE, 





HE sixth legislature elected since the adoption 

of the Constitution of 1875 is nearing its end. 

It has seen three Presidents of the Republic : Carnot, 

assassinated at Lyons on June 24, 1894; Casimir- 

Périér, who resigned on January 15, 1895; and M. 

Felix Faure. It has had before it 3,392 Bills or pro- 

posals of a legislative character, and 291 demands 

for interpellation, of which 209 have been debated. 

A pessimist might say—Much agitation, much talk, 
and what is the result ? 

Several Acts have been definitively passed : a law 
on accidents to workmen, which is, unfortunately, 
less simple than that adopted in England; a law 
on the suppression of octroi duties on so-called 
“hygienic beverages”; one on the code of criminal 
procedure which permits the interrogation of the 
accused only in presence of his counsel; one on the 
revision of trials and correction of judicial errors— 
which has permitted the revision of the trial of Pierre 
Viaux and of the woman Druaux, and on the other 
hand has not yet permitted the revision of the 
Dreyfus trial; the renewal of the privileges of the 
Bank of France; the so-called “ padlock” law, the 
raising of a number of customs duties, of sugar 
bounties, bounties on silk-culture and silk-spinning, 
the cultivation of hemp and flax, and so on. The 
Chamber has shown itself Socialistic in intention, but 
with no result in social legislation beyond the Work- 
men’s Accidents Bill. It has shown itself blindly Pro- 
tectionist, and has passed almost all the measures of 
this kind which have been presented. On the initia- 
tive of the Socialists, it has named a new Panama 
Commission. They reproached M. Vallé, reporter of 
the Commission of 1892-3, with not having told 
everything. With admirable logic the Commission 
has chosen him as its president. 

This Chamber has never had a majority. The 
Republican party might have constituted one; but 
a certain number of Radicals believed that they 
ought to put themselves at the tail of the fifty 
Socialists elected in 1893. By December, 1893, they 
had taken up their positions. MM. Paschal Grousset 
and Ernest Roche had introduced an amnesty pro- 
posal affecting ex-Boulangists and Anarchists. This 
was defeated by 257 votes, of which 52 were Ralliés 
and members of the Right, against 226, of which 
215 were Republicans. That day the Republicans 
divided into two parts. The alternatives were, on the 
one side, a majority with the support of the Socialists 
able to make the country run the gravest risks; 
on the other, a majority which exists only by the 
support of the Ralliés and the more or less extreme 
members of the Right. It ought to have been 
possible to constitute a working Ministerial majority 
without the votes of the Socialists and the Right, 
and that has not been attained. M. Léon Bourgeois 
governed for six months only with the support of the 
Socialists. M. Méline since April 30, 1896, has only 
been able to maintain himself in power through the 
support not merely of the Ralliés, but also of 
the Right. The misfortune in France is that we 
always have unconstitutional parties—the Socialists 
on the one side, the Monarchists and Bonapartists on 
the other. Hence the ease in our Chambers of 
coalitions to upset Ministries, and the difficulty of 
obtaining Governmental majorities. The Socialists 
are revolutionaries; the members of the Right and 
the Ralliés are Clericals. These last have been the 
masters of M. Méline’s majority for the last two 
years. He has given them pledges. And this is not 








all. We must confess that in France the system of 
official candidatures has not quite disappeared. 
Prefects and sub-Prefects receive the order to 
support such-and-such a candidate and to oppose 
such-and-such another. The Ministry favours the 
candidate agreeable to it and boycotts the disagree- 
able. Now, for the elections which take place on 
May 8th, the Méline Ministry supports declared 
adversaries of the Republic, like M. Gamard, against 
Republicans, 

It does not appear likely that the elections 
will give a solid Republican majority. On the 
one hand, the members of the Right and the 
Ralliés will gain seats; it is possible also that the 
Socialist Radicals and the Socialists will gain seats. 
The Republican majority in Parliament would then be 
still further reduced, and Ministers would be bound 
to rely either on the Right or the Socialists, which 
would mean that one or other of these extreme 
parties would, in fact, hold the reins of government. 

I ought to add that there is a grave element of 
disturbance in the approaching electoral campaign : 
the Dreyfus affair. By an inexplicable blindness 
the Government have bound themselves to the 
officers of the staff, who, having condemned Dreyfus 
in 1894, are ready to do anything rather than 
consent to the revision of his trial. Now we know 
all the truth: the traitor was not Dreyfus but 
Esterhazy. When one considers the details of this 
affair, one is certain that the Dreyfus case is the 
result of a conspiracy conducted by the Jesuits in 
order to expel the Jews from the army in general 
and the staff in particular. In spite of the assurance 
of the innocence of Dreyfus given by the German 
Ambassador, on behalf of the Emperor William, to 
M. Casimir-Périer, then President of the Republic, 
and to M. Charles Dapuy, then Premier, the trial 
took place, and Dreyfus was condemned—not on the 
ridiculous indictment of M. D'Ormescheville and on 
the bordereau, which is in the writing of Esterhazy, 
but on secret documents, which are forgeries, com- 
municated to the Court in private, contrary to law. 
This is proved. The Government ought to have 
known it from November, 1897. Instead of inquiring 
seriously and honestly whether there was ground for 
a revision, the Minister of War, General Billot, ranged 
himself with the members of the court-martial of 
1894. Why? Because Dreyfus is a Jew, because the 
Government feared to embroil itself with its friends 
of the Right, and because it feared Anti-Semitic 
demagogues like Drumont, whose journal, La Libre 
Parole, founded in 1892, had for the chairman of its 
first Board of directors M. Odelin, from 1882 to 1890 
the administrator of Jesuit institutions. 

The Méline Ministry sees itself forced to reopen the 
Zola trial. The Army Staff redoubles its insolence. 
It attacks the President of the Republic through M. 
Rochefort. Universal compulsory service has mili- 
tarised many young men who find themselves very ill 
at ease in their regiment, but who afterwards turn 
into “cocardiers.” The young officers of the Reserve 
and the territorial forces are more fanatical for 
“the honour of the Army” than the professional 
officers themselves. With more or less accuracy 
the reactionaries of every kind count upon this 
state of mind. They long to throw us back on 
a kind of military and clerical Republic like 
those which South America has too often seen. 
In default of a king or an emperor, this would 
always be so much to the good. They seek, by the 
aid of the Zola trial, to exploit the funds of 
Cvesarian sentiment which are to be found in every 
mob, and they practise a military and clerical dema- 
gogy by means of their journals, with which, by a 
curious stupidity, they associate the service press. 
M. Brunetiére said only one just thing in his article 
“ Aprés le Procés”: Anti-Semitism is the revenge 
of men who have been replaced in the direction of 
public business since May 16th, 1877, “by Freemasons, 
Protestants, and Jews.” These three classes include 
all genuine Republicans. 

The Dreyfus affair has revived all the hoye: of 
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reactionaries founded on the survival of old religious 
hatreds. In the country of Voltaire there are men 
who, speaking of Dreyfus, say, “ He is only a Jew.” 
Then M. Méline is one of those who have done 
most to reawaken the spirit of mendicancy and 
persecution which is called Protectionism. Anti- 
Semitism is a form of Protectionism. Few 
competitors are sorry to see the Jew boycotted— 
the Jew who, patient, persevering, and adaptive, 
does business where they do none. The law sup- 
ported by the Government, designed to suppress 
on the Paris Money Market the _ so-called 
“Coulisse,” has been one of the forms of this Pro- 
tectionist Anti-Semitism. It will not contribute to 
the increase of our financial prosperity. Socialism 
had already caused much disquietude. The threat 
of the personal and progressive income-tax had pro- 
voked the emigration of capital. The result of the 
Anti-Semitic menaces has been to constrain the life of 
Paris society during the winter, and the Jews, more 
or less vaguely menaced, are not disposed to increase 
their existing enterprises or to undertake new ones. 

This spirit of mendicancy has the most lamentable 
results. It sets Frenchmen in general in ill-humour 
against one another and against foreigners. Those 
who are animated by it would like the Government 
to work miracles in their favour and give them 
manna from Heaven. The manna fails to come; 
they are grievously deceived. They do not act; 
but they would like to prevent others acting. They 
regard as enemies all those who succeed better than 
they do. Instead of holding with Quesnay that 
“the merchants of other nations are our own 
merchants,” they desire to suppress the commerce 
of other nations. Only they have not hitherto 
found anything within their reach but abuse. 

The Anti-Semites are exciting public opinion 
against England. They represent England as the 
enemy, and even try to persuade their readers and 
hearers that it was she who, in 1870, deprived 
France of Alsace and Lorraine. This Anglophobia 
is part of their policy of reaction against all free- 
dom, including freedom of trade. They do not 
understand that England opens doors wherever she 
goes; while we, wherever we go, close them, and that 
we thus commit the crime of l¢se-civilisation. 

It is probable, not only that I shall not be 
returned at the coming election, but that I shall not 
even be a candidate, because I represent the three 
causes which are most unpopular at this moment in 
France: free labour as against Socialism, free trade 
against Protectionism, civic equality against anti- 
Semitism. This fact shows the state of opinion; but 
the Frenchman reverses his course rapidly when he 
sees clearly before him the results of his mistakes. On 
January 27th, 1889, General Boulanger was able to 
regard himself as the master of Paris. Two months 
later he was a fugitive. I hope for one of these 
awakenings; but I do not expect it before the 
elections. Yves Gvyor. 





AMONG THE SPANIARDS. 





T was from Santiago that I came to Corunna—by 
diligence. One does not travel by Spanish 
diligence, even in these days, without remembering 
the experience, The monstrous dismal vehicle, 
drawn by six mules, had all the old-time incon- 
veniences. The journey of thirty miles exacted six 
hours, and throughout we were packed high up 
between the roof of the coach proper and the stout 
leather covering that was drawn tightly over 
passengers and luggage, with as much consideration 
for the one as the other. There was no seeing the 
landscape without holding aside by main force the 
thick leather side-flaps designed to_make all water- 
tight (and suffocating), and also'to greatly, reduce 
one’s interest in the picturesqiie. Ten of us, 
peasants and nondescripts, sweltered for hours in 
this tormenting contrivance. There was much dust 











and much tobacco smoke; and now and then one of 
the peasants broke his fast and added the perfumes 
of pork sausage and vinegary wine to the other 
prevailing smells. I will say nothing about the 
slight risk of the collapse of the entire diligence here 
and there, due to the runaway impulses of the 
six fresh mules harnessed half way in the journey. 
Certain it is that they nearly had us over the 
rim of the road, where a valley hundreds of 
feet deep was ready to receive our broken 
fragments if the worst had actually happened. 
Only the driver seemed to enjoy himself. He, at 
any rate, faced the fine fresh air, and could breathe 
it with freedom. He cracked his whip incessantly, 
and kept up a fusillade of injunctions, entreaties, 
and compliments for the benefit of the mules. It 
was all the way a constant shouting of “On! On!” 
“Now, pretty one!” “On to Corunna, mules!” 
“Up to the top, beauties!” “ Ah, you lady devil!” 
ete. etc. The rough stones of the outskirts of 
Corunna, the town’s high, balconied houses, and the 
still gleaming waters of the great, many-armed 
inlet came at length as an angelic deliverance. It 
was my first trip in Spain on a diligence, and I 
vowed it should be my last. 

Well may this pleasant and even bustling little 
town have its coat-of-arms emblazoned with a skull 
and cross-bones. Not that it is unhealthy. But it 
is associated in history with so many piratical 
enterprises, its coast line is so proverbially mortal 
to mariners, and, while one still inevitably thinks 
of Sir John Moore when it is mentioned, week 
after week, for many months, dying and 
broken-down soldiers have been poured into it 
from Cuba. I found its streets lively with 
these garrulous invalids, and its cafés were 
choked with them. One hotel at least was devoted 
entirely to them. Such poor, yellow, thin little 
fellows, seeming hardly able to manipulate the 
billiard cues they clutched while they chattered of 
their adventures. The words “Cursed Cuba!” came 
from them repeatedly. But they drank and smoked 
with thoroughgoing soldierly energy and imprudence, 
though their bones made bold points through the 
blue cotton jackets they wore in the heat, with or 
without medals “ For Valour” pinned at the breast. 
The demure merchants who also frequented these 
cafés watched the warriors in silence and thought 
their own thoughts. One of them, on my first 
evening in the place, with a shoulder-shrug remarked 
to me that they did not look like soldiers. “ But, 
caramba! what would you have? Poor Spain!” 
he added hastily. I had seen many more weedy 
recruits being mustered in the inland villages and 
towns (the bribe of 250 pesetas, cash down, had been 
too much for them) and had read the plaintive 
appeals on church walls and civic and monastery 
portals. The words “Poor Spain!” seemed very 
much to the point, though uttered here, where, rather 
more than three hundred years ago, Philip the 
Second’s Armada put in for a rest from the contrary 
May northers. In fact, however, it was “ Poor 
Spain!” then as well as now; for the Admiral of 
the Armada was a fool, and the putrid meat and 
unspeakable water of the big ships were killing off 
the fighting men of those times much as Cuba is 
thinning their numbers now. 

At my hotel, too, Cuba would not be kept in the 
background. I was astonished at the crowd of dark- 
skinned ladies and gentlemen and querulous little 
children who packed the tables. But the explana- 
tion was ready to hand. They were expatriated 
Cubans. Many of them had lost businesses, others 
had practically surrendered their estates and luxuri- 
ous country houses. They certainly did not seem 
oppressed by poverty: the large diamonds in their 
finger-rings mocked at the idea. But just as 
certainly they had little gaiety of soul. Hotel 
life in Spain (even in Corunna, where the word 
“comfort” is tolerably understood) is but a poor 
substitute for the ease and voluptuousness of the 
tropical “hacienda.” At the moment, Corunna 
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was much perturbed by the news that in the 
morning the French squadron would enter its 
harbour. It was an accepted idea that this was to 
be a naval demonstration on Spain’s behalf—a sort 
of menace to the United States if the “ Yankee rats” 
dared to aid the insurgents. The Corunna Press was 
almost servile in its praises of the French fleet and the 
“noble, sympathetic and cordially amicable French 
people.” The expatriated Cubans, however, did not 
seem sure that there was anything to rejoice or go 
frantic about. If the best happened, and the rebels 
were all cut to pieces, the Cuba to which these 
banished ones might then return would not be the 
Cuba they had left. Perhaps, too, these intelligent 
colonists had a keener sense of historic evidence 
than the average untravelled and feebly-educated 
Spaniard possesses. France has for generations been 
Spain's much-admired neighbour, but since the time 
of Louis XIV. she has done many unneighbourly 
deeds in Spain. The average Spaniard prefers to 
think England did more harm in his beloved land 
than the armies of Napoleon, and the half-educated 
Spaniard is completely certain that the Duke of 
Wellington owed all his Spanish laurels to his 
Spanish allies. 

However, this is an old story, though it carries as 
sound a moral now as a hundred years ago. When 
I went to bed—still aching from that vile diligence 
—after only a cursory glance at Corunna, I had 
two or three local characteristics to meditate about. 
Why, for instance, should Dundreary whiskers be 
worn in Corunna and, as far as I knew, nowhere 
else in Spain? The local peasant costume, moreover, 
in its blend of red and orange vests, soft hats and 
black knickers had charmed my eye. I had seen 
one man in a green coat, with the blue eyes, tilted 
nose and graceful, impertinent look and demeanour 
of the historic Irishman. The cry in the streets of 
the town of “ten sardines for a ‘ pera chica,” or 
halfpenny, the abundance of the hotel table, and the 
hotel tariff of but five shillings a day, all included, 
were convincing proofs of Corunna’s cheapness in 
one respect. And I had witnessed a quarrel in a 
public place, in which each antagonist had flourished 
his hands in his opponent’s face with just that 
amount of caution and rhetoric necessary for a fine 
scene and little danger of bloodshed. As for 
Corunna’s temperature, it was pretty much like 
that of Killarney in midsummer, moist and sultry, 
and not provocative of exertion. 

No Briton comes to Corunna without paying a 
tribute of respect to the Campo de San Carlos, in 
the heart of the old town. It is a charming little 
pleasure garden, full of flowers and verdure, conse- 
crated wholly to Sir John Moore’s memory. The 
monument in its midst is the only ugly feature about 
it. This is a Georgian monstrosity, saved from re- 
pulsiveness by its associations. The embellishments 
of the marbled sarcophagus are, however, sufficiently 
apt. The low wall that girdles it is studded with 
bayonet spikes, and at the four corners are four 
cannons set with their mouths towards the tomb. 
One wonders by whose instructions these significant 
cannons are painted sky blue. Not that it matters 
very much. Spanish mortuary art is not nowadays 
of the impressive kind as a rule. Better than the 
bayonets and the cannon on this sunny day were 
the patches of shamrocks in the grass about the 
monument. I had the place to myself, save for a 
cat in the bushes withan eye for birds. All Corunna 
was on the quays, or the walls of the fort, or out- 
side the town on the rocks, watching the French 
ships, And while I tarried here by the grave of the 
man who died fighting for Spain and his own country 
against Soult, the Corunna cannons boomed in 
honour of France. Of the four inscriptions about 
the monument, two only need be reproduced. The 
first is brief and to the point: “Joannes Moore, 
exercitus Britannici dux przlio occisus, A.D. 1809.” 
The second strikes another note: “The Mayor of 
this town, under date August 2, 1824, gives notice 
that whosoever violates this sepulchral urn of the 





English General D. Juan Moore will be fined 20 
dollars, and gives the British Consul of this place 
full power to exact the said fine.” 

From the little funereal garden I went back to the 
rocks past the fort, to see the end of the procession 
of ironclads, with bunting to their ropes. A small 
boy, beside himself with fervour, pointed out to me 
the admiral’s vessel. I asked him if he liked the 
French. “ Much,” he replied with unction. I asked 
him further if he had heard of the battle on the herb- 
clad plateau at the back of us, in which the French 
were worsted, in 1809. “ No,” said he, in surprise, “ for 
I am not a hundred years old. I am only fourteen. 
But it is all the same. They are our brothers, the 
French.’ This with a pretty shoulder shrug. Then 
up went his cap in the air, and he renewed his 
shouting. The youngster was right, and I was 
preciously wrong to attempt to slide an obsolete 
moral into his unreceptive mind. 

Of real mellow and artistic antiquities, Corunna 
has next to none. It claims to be enterprising. That 
is to say, it has swept away its jumbled old quarters, 
and is by way of being in line with Barcelona and 
San Sebastian for the modernity of its architecture. 
And one may rejoice that it is so. Inland Spain 
teems with the mouldering and the inimitably 
picturesque in conjunction. It is as invigorating as 
pure ozone to come to Corunna from these medieval 
survivals in which one half expects a _broad- 
hatted and heavily - cloaked bravo may from any 
side alley dash a sword between one’s ribs, and 
in which the smells are quite as medieval as 
the civic buildings. Better even than old churches 
are the winsome gardens in the majestic Royal street 
of the town. Here one may sit in sunshine or shade 
among palm-trees, firs of many kinds, cacti and 
bananas, with vast bushes of geraniums and roses 
in fervent blossom. There is emphatic privacy in 
the thick, well-trimmed hedges of the different 
involutions of the gardens; and the murmur of full 
fountains blends with the buzzing of delighted bees. 
For these gardens alone, if for no other attractions, 
Corunna is well worth living in. But it is terrible 
to leave the town by train, especially in times of 
war. The railway authorities send only one train 
daily thence to Madrid and the north and east of 
Spain. The invalids and exiles do not seem to them 
worthy of specials. I shall not soon forget the 
turmoil and worse in the Corunna station. As one 
of the soldiers said: “It was war over again.” The 
passengers numbered hundreds, and they had lug- 
gage in proportion. They fought and swore in the 
struggle for tickets and for the registration of 
baggage. But the officials kept cool. It was impos- 
sible not to bribe, and bribe heavily, for precedence. 
Speaking personally, I suffered at both extremities. 
An obliging menial with a cigarette in his mouth 
consented for two pesetas to relieve me of some of 
my cares. And the discreet ticket-clerk took advan- 
tage of the general excitement to distribute more than 
one false dollar with his change. Two of us in the 
same compartment found that we had been thus 
recipients of his favours. In Spain, however, one 
must bow the head to so trivial a misfortune, and, 
as the other aggrieved person said, pass off the bad 
dollars on greater fools than oneself—if these may 


be found. C. EDWARDES. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





“THE STRENGTH OF ENGLAND.” 


Dear Sr1r,—I do not quite appreciate the purport of 
“ Gladstonian’s ” remarks. His letter seems to me to constitute 
an indictment of the foreign policy of the Government rather 
than a refutation of, or even “a mild protest” against, your 
arguments and conclusions. Your article was, I take it, intended 
as an answer to “ Europe at War,” and not as a defence of the 
management, or otherwise, of foreign affairs by the present 
Administration. 

I cordially endorse your correspondent’s sentiment that “the 
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old formula” (“ Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform”) “ has more 
validity to-day than ever before,” but I maintain that none of 
the principles set forth in that formula could possibly be pursued 
if England were in as hopeless a condition as Mr. Kebbel would 
have us believe. I also agree with “ Gladstonian ” in depreeating 
the Jingo spirit now so rampant in certain quarters, but does 
the absence of that spirit necessarily mean taking a pessimistic 
view of the resources of our country ? 

If “Gladstonian” desires to arraign the Government's 
foreign policy, I shall offer no objection whatever, but I hope he 
will keep such arraignment separate from the question of the 
strength of England.—Yours truly, 


Southport, 12th April. PATRIOT. 


THE CIRCULAR SAW. 


—-~¢00——— 


| PECAUSE the long, high, dreary London wall 

) Vext us, when we came to the open gate, 

Idly we looked aside, and suddenly stopped 

With eyes enchanted, with voices ready to call 

One to the other for wonder: “ Wait, O wait!” 

Down in a covered alley the sunlight dropped 

Slant, brooding and fierce, between high stacks 

Of timber yellow and hot: an alley where 

Brown-muscled men bore upon balks of pine, 

Meeting the whirling saw, dividing like wax, 

With a rising muffled scream, and a rattling blare, 

That thrilled the flesh of the bosom, and like a wine 

The scent of the spouting sawdust invaded the 
place, 

The wine of the holy forest, resinous, sweet, 

Subtly invaded the sordid, desolate street. 

But O the wonder! for all the o’ershadowed space 

Was full of the floating dust, till a haze there grew, 

A haze green-golden, full of the fire of the sun, 

Spouting on high a fountain of vaporous gold, 

Liquid, wavering, slow, and so shot through 

With the further gloom, that shadow and light 
as one, 

Like the ghost of a glorious opal famous of old, 

Like the depth of a flickering ocean of golden-green, 

Curled and eddied, melted and licked and lapped, 

Eowrapping the phantom workers, their faces 
bright 

In the liquid light so marvellously entrapped. 

The odorous wafting water, imprisoned between 

The resinous piles, a hive of fantastic light, 

Dancing within itself, and over the ground, 

While ever the screaming, rending saw whirled 
round. 

“ The sea!” we cried, “the sea, deep under the sea!” 

Not strange had it seemed if out of the further 
gloom 

A gentle, cumbersome beast had begun to loom, 

In air—nay, in water, floating, groping about 

The flickering bottom with meditative snout, 

Till he lit on the marvellous thing come down in 
the sea, 

The shrieking thing so small, with a voice like a 
storm, 

The creatures pushing and hauling, uncouth of form, 

And the flapping, snapping belt, like a devilish 
weed : 

Till, after gazing with wise and shallow eyes, 

His body shuddered, his great tail flapped with 
speed, 

He turned, and oared his lithe precipitate way 

Back to the distant gloom, in quieting surprise, 

To the kind, accustomed regions of lesser day. 

But we gazed on in amaze at a scene so fair, 

Bathing our sense in the flood of the golden-green 

Soft wavering colour, and could not think it was 
air: 

Till a patient horse drew a laden waggon between, 

Then, drunk with the wine of the forest, come 
forth from the sea 

To the thin and comfortless air of the city, we 

Left the wide gate, and under the dreary wall 

Passed through the clattering street where the 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


BEAUTY AND RESEARCH. 


HAD intended to write this week of Mr. George 
W yndham’'s edition of the Poems of Shakespeare, 
and if I go off on another scent it is Mr. Wyndham’s 
fault, since the main business of these weekly dis- 
courses is with general propositions rather than 
particular, and he has scattered two or three general 
propositions of a peculiarly alluring kind in the 
opening pages of his introductory essay. He begins 
with some observations on the essential qualities of 
a lyric, and I would gladly be spending a column or 
two in discussing these had I been able to assist the 
discussion when Mr. Henley provoked it a few weeks 
ago. But he proceeds to raise a question even more 
generally interesting when, concerning Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets, he draws a line between the special purpose 
to which they were addressed and the inspiration of 
Beauty which preserves them as objects of wonder- 
ing delight for men who do not care a snap of the 
fingers for William Herbert or Mary Fitton. He 
says (and to my thinking quite truly) that :— 


“In these things of special dedication we must seek in the 
first place for the love of beauty perfectly expressed, or we 
rebel against their author’s purpose. Who, intent on the 
exquisite response of Shakespeare’s art to the inspiration of 
beauty, need care whether his Sonnets were addressed to 
William Herbert or to another? A riddle will alway arrest 
and tease the attention; but on that very account we cannot 
pursue the sport of running down the answer unless we make a 
sacrifice of all other solace. Had the Sphinx’s enigma been less 
transparent it must have wrecked the play of Sophocles, for the 
minds of the audience would have stayed at the outset, much in 
the manner of trippers to Hampton Court who spend their 
whole time in the Maze. Above all must the mind be disen- 
cumbered, clean, and plastic, when, like a sensitive plate, it is 
set to receive the impression of a work of art.” 


Shakespeare wrote his Sonnets with (A) a special 
and temporary purpose and (B) a general and per- 
manent purpose. He wished (A) to address a certain 
person on a certain subject, and (B) to make this 
address a thing of beauty, an expression of the idea 
of beauty in his own mind. There was a time when 
both these purposes would be plain and intelligible 
to the reader. But with the process of time A has 
become unintelligible. We no longer know to whom 
the Sonnets were addressed or exactly with what 
intention. B remains as intelligible and admirable 
to-day as it ever was; its beauty and its spiritual 
meaning totally (as some of us think, but in any case 
all but totally) unaffected by the obscurity and 
oblivion which have fallen on A. 


Why, then, can we not read the Sonnets for the 
sake of B alone, and let A slide? Well, it may be 
granted that for most readers this would be the 
only happy and profitable course. But the unlucky 
part of the business is that though A has become 
profoundly obscure it remains just intelligible enough 
to cast an awkward and unpleasant suspicion on 
Shakespeare. There is the chance that if the 
obscurity could be cleared up, Shakespeare would 
stand vindicated ; and there is the certainty that if 
a scholar could achieve this vindication he would be 
rewarded by the thanks of all good men. And while 
the suspicion rests, and this chance lies open, and 
this reward waits on success, we cannot withhold 
our sympathies from those who spend their days and 
nights in hunting for the happy clue, even though 
as yet their efforts merely deepen the shadow and 
draw men’s attention to it. 


On the other hand, and though we may 
sympathise, we have to admit (with Mr. Wyndham) 
that B is of the first importance, and that this 
restless pursuit of A can only be carried out at the 
expense of B. That is “ the retribution inseparable 
from the task.” “This probing in the Sonnets after 
their author's story is so deeply perplexed an 
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that essay it: so that none bent on digging up 
the soil in which they grew has had time to count 
the blossoms they put forth.” A man may deem 
himself lucky to have perused Professor Dowden’s 
edition or Mr. Sidney Lee’s article on Shakespeare, 
or to have studied and to possess this handsome 
and scholarly book of Mr. Wyndham’s: but he must 
deem himself luckier to have read the Sonnets 
and responded to their beauty before ever his head 
was plagued by surmisings about Mr. W. H., or the 
dark lady, or the rival poet. And one of the 
pleasantest features of Mr. Wyndham’s book is his 
candid and sensible recognition of this—that the 
“research” is only of secondary importance, and can 
only be pursued at some cost of sensitiveness to that 
beauty which remains, and always will remain, 
the essential reason for the study of poetry. 


For let these circumstantial questions once invest 
and lay siege to the mind, and it becomes impossible 
to read the Sonnets in a right mood. I had almost 
said it becomes impossible to read them in a reverent 
mood : for there is something of irreverence in the per- 
petual distraction, the perpetual malaise which drags 
us from the contemplation of beauty to the invention 
of cyphers, the counting of initials, the sorting out 
of broken and knotted clues. No man can at once 
be worried by these and keep his mind “ disencum- 
bered, clean and plastic” to receive the impression 
of a work of art. Wordsworth in telling us what 
the mind’s attitude should be towards nature has 
told us once for all what it should be towards a 
work of art— 


“The eye—it cannot choose but see; 
We cannot bid the ear be still ; 
Our bodies feel, where’er they be, 


Against or with our will. 
“Nor less I deem that there are Powers 
Which of themselves the mind impress ; 


That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness,” 


Poetry is not even written by striving. It is not 
(says Shelley) like reasoning, a power to be exerted 
according to the determination of the will. “A man 
cannot say,‘I will compose poetry.’ The greatest 
poet, even, cannot say it.” Still less canit be under- 
stood by striving. As the truth of Newton's “ Prin- 
cipia” and the truth of Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” 
are different, so must the attitude of the mind be 
different to receive them. A man must strive before 
he can master scientific truth; but for spiritual 
truth, which is the truth of Poetry, he must be 
prepared (and the discipline is no easier, perhaps) to 
stand and wait in “a wise passiveness.” We admit 
that poetry as well as religion has a spiritual 
message. And concerning religion we admit its 
spiritual message to be an immediate one; the 
admission being implied when we exhort men to 
“ become as little children” and accept it passively, 
docilely, with a clean and plastic mind. The 
spiritual message of Poetry must be received in a 
Similar attitude. It, too, is immediate; and the 
prepared soul has not to fret and seek after it, but 
to abide the happy moment and the true footstep. 


But if this be true, it follows that the right 
reception of poetry and the right pursuit of research 
require two opposed mental attitudes; and it is 
therefore the foolishest kind of folly to look to find 
both simultaneously in the same mind. It is scarcely 
less foolish (I submit) in some of our eminent 
scholars to talk as if the “research” attitude were 
the only respectable one; the simple truth being 
that circumstances may, and often do, make it 
necessary, but always at some cost to the right 
understanding. It is better, it is indefinitely more 
important, to know the loveliness of — 


“Ah! yet doth beauty like a dial-hand 
Steal from his figure and no pace perceived . . .” 


than it would be te know every secret concerning 
the “fair friend” whom Shakespeare addressed. 





And it is not the least of Mr. Wyndham's merits—as 
in these days it is not the least surprising—that 
though a scholar, he keeps scholarship in her place 
as a handmaid to beauty. A. T.Q.C. 





REVIEWS. 





TWO GENERATIONS AGO. 


Many Memories OF Many Peopue. By M. C. M. Simpson. 
London: Edward Arnold. 


TWF\HE path of the reading public, that amiable and 

ever-browsing monster, is becoming bestrewn with 
most agreeable and entertaining volumes of reminis- 
cences, each one of which contributes its quota of 
original anecdote to the general stock, out of which 
the soup of history must be manufactured. The 
multiplication of these volumes, however agreeable 
to the reading public, which simply reads as it goes 
on its broad way to oblivion, must give the would-be 
historian some anxiety. How can he hope to 
master or even to index the contents of these 
books that already lie thick upon the ground as 
leaves in autumn? And yet to overlook any one of 
them is to incur danger, and to be exposed to the 
ridicule of the journalist-reviewer. Authorities are 
all very well, but you may have too many of them 
for your peace of mind. But why need we bestow 
pity upon historians? When did any member of 
that class show the least consideration for a single 
one of his readers? Let us leave them alone, the 
dull and meritorious, the false and picturesque, to 
compose their pictures and fill their volames as best 
they can. Historians there will always be, some- 
times men of genius, sometimes men of affairs, 
sometimes men of learning, and sometimes drudges; 
rogues, philosophers, atheists, divines, a goodly 
galaxy of characters, whose studies of times past 
enable us to kill time present. 

Eleven years have gone by since Mrs. Simpson 
published a very entertaining volume about Monsieur 
and Madame Mohl, and now in the avowed character 
of a grandmother she sends to the press her recollec- 
tions of some of the many people she encountered 
in her life. It is easy, and sometimes positively 
wholesome, to feel at times a little sick of distin- 
guished people or, as old Carlyle sardonically styles 
them, people alors distingués. London, in particular, 
is a rendezvous of notorieties, a bustling crowd of 
contending egotisms, of vulgar ambitions, and gross 
over-estimates of the importance of things. Viewed 
without the philosophic eye, the spectacle is apt to 
be almost as disgusting as looking at a drop of 
water through a microscope. But, skilfully handled, 
a record of dead activities and silenced personalities 
has charm. First of all, the thought of the vast 
cavern of death into which all this bustle and brag 
has for ever lost itself, is both majestic and cooling, 
with the majesty and coolness that belong to a great 
cavern. Without death the inequalities of life 
would be intolerable, its hatreds murderous, its 
incidents maddening—-but with death in the back- 
ground, life becomes a drama, all the livelier for a 
variety of fortune. Books of reminiscence can hardly 
fail to be charged with the charm that appertains to 
the apparition of life. In the next place, they are 
necessarily full of the movement of iife—of rapid 
sketches of fortune from birth to death—they tell 
us how some men came to much and others to 
nothing, and you are equally interested in both. 
These scraps of biography have a great fascination, 
they crowd the canvas of the picture, and contribute 
to swell the roar of humanity as it is hurried across 
the stage. 

Mrs. Simpson writes naturally and without affec- 
tation. Her father was the Nassau Senior of the 
“ Conversations.” He was a conveyancer, and then a 
Master in Chancery. He had an affection for 
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political economy and a passion for paying visits 
and talking about subjects. He had also a genius 
for friendship, and an infinite capacity for taking the 
trouble which is necessary if people are to be brought 
together at dinner. In those days (1826-50) London 
was by comparison a small place, and it was much 
easier for a Master in Chancery with social 
courage to know everybody than it would be nowa- 
days for a Master in Chancery. But nowadays 
there are no Masters in Chancery. The young 
Seniors were brought up in Kensington, and had 
the young Stephens for their next door neighbours 
and playmates. Blanco White was for a time their 
tutor, and Whately their father’s greatest friend. 
“We had the happiness of knowing Sydney Smith, 
the most genial, witty, and humorous of men. He 
took a great deal of notice of us children. He used 
to pretend that my father did not appreciate me. 
‘De minimis non curat Lex,’ which being interpreted 
meant, he said, ‘ The Master in Chancery does not care 
for Minnie.’ In 1837 we all went to Combe Florey, and 
he gave me the ‘ Mysteries of Udolpho’ to read, which 
absorbed me almost as much as they did Catherine 
in ‘Northanger Abbey.’” There are three men of 
whom we can never hear too many stories, and 
Sydney Smith is one of them. Napoleon is another, 
and of him his brother Joseph remarked to Mr. 
Senior that he was “ plitot bonhomme que grand 
homme.” Asa piece of fraternal criticism we take 
this to be unrivalled. 

Here is a good example of the adage that if you 
only keep on saying a thing it will come true at last: 
“Our last visit to Bowood was in the winter of 
1862-3. For the last few years, as we drove through 
what were called the ‘Golden Gates’ of the park, I 
had not been able to help saying, ‘ We shall probably 
never come here again, and my father answered 
rather impatiently, ‘ You have said that so often that 
I am quite tired of hearing it.’ But this was the last 
time for host and guest.’ So de minimis was right 
after all. Mrs. Simpson was in Paris in 1847, where 
she saw and heard Lablache, Grisi, Mario, and 
Ronconi in the Purifani, and also Rachel, who, she 
declares was the greatest actor she ever saw. She 
sends those of us who never saw Rachel to the pages 
of “ Villette.” Perhaps no names carry with them such 
a sense of departed pageantry as those of great 
singers and actresses. Their hours were indeed 
both crowded and noisy, and it is but necessary to 
print their names to summon before the eye that is 
“the bliss of solitude” great theatres and splendid 
assemblies, the foaming wine of life—the magnetism 
of the playhouse and the glorious if brief triumphs 
of an artist's day. 

Mrs. Simpson gives us the best account of Mrs. 
Grote, the famous wife of the historian, we have 
ever read. She was a tremendous woman, who 
inspired you with awe and affection. She was not 
obviously the weaker vessel ; her gait was masculine 
and her talk strong meat. She reminded Mrs. 
Simpson of Queen Elizabeth. We do not wonder. 
She had her vanities. “I believe she set more value 
on her small foot and Vandyke hand than on any 
other of her gifts.” She loved to wear red shoes 
and always wore white stockings, nor had she the 
least aversion to showing her ankles. Her head- 
dresses were terrific, and she used to drive a buggy. 
She wrote first-rate letters, brewed excellent punch, 
called a spade a spade, and was loyal and true to all 
her friends both male and female. She had a 
passion for music and was well versed in foreign 
lingoes. She snubbed Monckton Milnes and quar- 
relled with Mrs. Procter. But feeling this latter 
estrangement, she “consulted Dean Stanley as to 
what she should do.” “Send her a valentine,” said 
the Dean; so she did, and the breach was healed. 
Admirable Dean! And yet, if Lord Salisbury could 
have his way, such men as Stanley would be 
allowed no place in the Episcopal Church that is by 
law established in that part of Great Britain com- 
monly called England. 

Mr. Senior having written to Mrs. Grote describ- 








ing the very interesting meetings of the members of 
the Education Commission, Mrs. Grote replies— 


“Received yours yesterday. Cannot say how thankful I 
felt to be one hundred miles away. What incredible ennai 
should I not have been subjected to had it been my hard fate to 
fall among Poor Law adepts. Your enumeration of the quorum 
which assembles round Minnie’s black decoction of an evening 
quite gave me a qualm of aversion. You only needed Chadwick 
to be au complet. What does poor do for a living amidst 
the hubbub of dietaries, percentages, statistic calculations, 
schedules, and varions districts’ expenditure aud the like, and you 
all taking a malicious pleasure in stifling all other talk on the 
specious plea of ‘public utility’ and ‘vital’ questions and 
similar professional formule. Well, I thank my stars that my 
ears have been regaled with other sounds of late, we having had 
a visit from Jenny and spouse.” 





Mrs. Simpson has much to tell about the 
famous Jenny, both before and after her marriage 
with Mr. Goldschmidt. We have left ourselves no 
room to say anything about Mr. Senior's Conversa- 
tions and Journals, which occupy a large part of this 
book, but they need no commendation of ours. They 
will be found full of things interesting to those who 
are fond of studying proofs, both of the capacity and 
the incapacity, the sense and the folly, the know- 
ledge and the ignorance, of that well-known product 
of our soil and education, the British statesman. On 
the whole, we prefer Mrs. Grote to either Lord Lans- 
downe or Lord Clarendon—but tastes notoriously 
differ. But there can be no difference of opinion as 
to the excellent reading Mrs. Simpson has given us in 
this volume. 


THE UNITY OF THE AMERICAN UNION. 
Essays ON THE CrIviL WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION, AND 
Revatep Topics. By William Archibald Dunning, 
Ph.D. New York: The Maemiillan Co. 
NULLIFICATION AND SECESSION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Edward Payson Powell. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


THESE two books are of widely different orders ; 
but we take them together because they both illus- 
trate the progress of the organic change which the 
frame of the United States is gradually ‘undergoing. 
That Union began its life as a Confederation of 
States, ill-matched with one another and in many 
points reciprocally antagonistic. In a few years 
they were combined by the efforts of the Federal- 
ists into a Federal Union—a State composed of 
States, with a dual and balanced sovereignty, and 
subjects who owed a twofold allegiance to their 
several State Governments and to the Central 
Government also. Of course, the duties and func- 
tions of the Central Government were laid down 
in a written and rigid constitution ; but the claims 
of the two sovereignties which existed in the Union 
—and whose co-existence, it may be remembered, 
Austin could only fit in with his own definition of 
sovereignty by an ingenious but transparent fiction 
—inevitably came into conflict some half-dozen 
times before the War of Secession. That Federal 
sovereignty is still getting the best of the struggle 
there can be no manner of doubt; and there are 
political philosophers in America—notably Professor 
Burgess of Columbia University—who would be glad 
to see even more unification. The process derives 
some additional interest from the fact that a similar 
change is going on more avowedly in the only 
Federal Republic of Europe. But Swiss politics 
differ widely from American, and we can only point 
to them as a subject deserving more attention— 
apart from the working of the Referendum—than 
they usually receive from students of comparative 
politics. Professor Dunning’s book shows us how 
the tendency towards unification was carried out 
under the veil of legal forms—and, it must be added, 
of legal fictions—during the periods of Secession and 
Reconstruction. Mr. Powell's book, though we do 
not altogether understand his purpose, is partly a 
defence of the upholders in the past of the “ glorious 
doctrine of State rights,” and, partly, if we have 
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rightly divined his meaning, an argument that 
unification is so certain to come practically that it 
need not be stimulated by any legal or political 
device. 

Professor Dunning, in spite of the rather dis- 
connected character which is unavoidable in a book 
of reprinted essays, deserves the best thanks of 
students of constitutional law for his very clear 
account of the legal problems involved both in the 
suppression of the Southern secession movement and 
in bringing back the seceded States. At the outset 
the official exponents of the Constitution made it 
clear that there was a deadlock. President Buchanan 
took the line that a State could not withdraw 
from the Union, but that if it did so the Federal 
Government could not prevent it. That Government 
could only act through its courts, and if they were 
suspended in the State, or could find no officer to 
execute their judgments, nothing could be done. On 
the other hand, it must maintain its own authority 
and protect its own property against the encroach- 
ments of a State Government: hence the resistance 
at Fort Sumter. But the seceding States brought 
on themselves their own destruction. The acts of 
war which they committed converted Lincoln and 
most of the Northern Republicans to the doctrine 
originally propounded by Daniel Webster, that the 
States were the creation of “ the people of the United 
States,” which had a right to recall them to alle- 
giance; and that the war-power vested in the 
President by the Constitution, as commander-in- 
chief, allowed him to confiscate property, to suspend 
habeas corpus (in spite of the Supreme Court), to 
try prisoners all over the Union by military 
tribunals, to enforce the drafts, and eventually to 
free the slaves of Secessionists. The war, in short, 
made the Federal Constitution elastic and vastly 
increased the powers of the Central Government. 
But (just as in early societies, though Professor 
Dunning does not say so) the sacrosanct character 
of the Constitution made it necessary to veil the 
process under legal fictions. 

Similar devices were used, though with more 
excuse, to effect the reconstruction of the Union. 
One theory, at first adopted by Lincoln, was that 
the seceding States had existed throughout the war 
in a sort of suspended animation. People in each 
had set up a revolutionary government, which the 
war had destroyed, and now the real State was to 
re-appear as soon as enough loyal citizens could be 
got to manit. In the case of Virginia, a loyal legis- 
lature had in fact come into existence in the scrap of 
land opposite Washington which was never in 
Secessionist hands; and (under a humorous fiction) 
this was treated as the only genuine legislature of 
the State, and sanctioned the separation of West 
Virginia. On the other hand, as the Southern States 
after the war showed no disposition to admit the 
freed negroes to the franchise, other theories had to 
be devised to attain that end. “The States had 
committed suicide,” according to Charles Sumner; 
“they had become merely conquered territory,” 
according to Thaddeus Stevens; “ they had forfeited 
their rights, and must submit to such conditions as 
Congress might impose,” as a compromise theory ran. 
Eventually—after a long struggle, which incidentally 
led to the impeachment of President Johnson—Con- 
gress imposed its own conditions by three Constitu- 
tional amendments and the Civil Rights Act, and the 
reconstruction was practically effected under military 
supervision. How the Southern States have 
succeeded, with general approval, in evading its 
results, we need not here describe; but we cannot 
but regard all these legal fictions as a healthy sign. 
It is not for nothing that every American politician 
is a trained lawyer, and these pretences—if we may 
parody the old saying about hypocrisy—are the 
homage political necessity pays to abstract right. 
We have no space, unfortunately, to deal with Mr. 
Dunning’s later essays; but we may notice that he 
shows that the States are by no means equal under 
the Constitution. Some were admitted without 





condition; others under special and varying con- 
ditions. Some have had to promise religious liberty, 
one or two unsectarian education, and Utah (of 
course) monogamy. 

Mr. Powell's book is political and not constitu- 
tional history. At first we thought, from his 
attacks on the early Federalists and his eulogies of 
State patriotism, that he was a Southern Democrat 
with strong views on Free Trade, the negro question, 
the wisdom of Governor Altgeld, and the injustice of 
the income-tax decision. Farther study made us 
uncertain as to his exact intention. He seems to 
mean that State sovereignty is a noble thing, that it 
is sometimes misused, but that in this respect all 
parties and all sections of the Union are guilty; that 
the unifying tendencies are so strong that it is quite 
unnecessary to aid them by legislation; and that the 
Supreme Court, which most Americans regard asa 
sort of Ark of the Constitution, is no more specially 
sacred than the President or Congress. He sketches 
in bold outline six attempts at asserting the 
principle of State rights in United States history 
(but we must say that we have found it necessary to 
refresh our memory from cooler sources, in order to 
understand his expositions), and he deals with the 
future of his country in a tone of vigorous hope. To 
those who desire interesting sidelights on American 
history and politics we can cordially recommend its 
perusal. The two books together shed a good deal 
of light on a problem of which few foreign spectators 
duly appreciate the gravity. 


SCENES OF CHINA. 


THRouGH CHINA WITH A CAMERA. By John Thomson, 
F.R.G.S. With nearly One Hundred Illustrations, London: 
Archibald Constable & Co. 


Tuis is a revised and reduced version of “ Illustra- 
tions of China and Its People,” published in two 
folio volumes in 1873-74, in which Mr. Thomson was 
probably the first to apply photography to geo- 
graphical purposes. 

Now that the Far East is politically so much 
to the forefront, the author has been well advised in 
thus reproducing in a single handy volume the sub- 
stance of his more elaborate publication. The 
letterpress of the larger work is in the new 
publication in part rewritten and brought down 
to date—as far as China itself has made the passage 
from 1874 to 1898. As in the two folio volumes, so 
in the present compressed volume the sun is reporter- 
in-chief of the many scenes, natural, industrial, 
social, artistic, religious, so vividly presented, out 
of diverse parts, from Hong-Kong in the far south 
to the Great Wall in the north. The traveller 
modestly chooses the secondary part of the sun’s 
attendant and interpreter. A marvel of distinctness, 
lifelikeness, and outstandingness, the plates bring 
the reader into immediate eye-to-eye communication 
with the Far East, such as no words alone, however 
graphic, could effect. Let the reader look, e.g., at 
the magnificent picture, “ Near the Mitan Gorge, 
Upper Yangtsze,” p. 206. And if, in contemplation 
of the foaming waters cleaving through a wild, 
endless profusion of boulders, amid the throng of 
silent mountains, rising up, wave above wave, 
heaven-high, he do not at once yield to the sense of 
the sublime, then may he—save the expense of a 
holiday in Switzerland. Hardly less do the mountain 
pictures, pp. 204, 208, etc., transport the reader of 
average sensibility out of himself into the grateful 
blow of the wilds of free nature. Gaily alternating 
with these sublimities are comic and other views of 
social China. The volume suggests how ill-equipped 
is the traveller into the unknown which he would 
make known if he neglect to engage the sun as his 
constant “ camera-de” and co-reporter. 

With eyes open and the help of the letterpress as 
unobtrusive chorus or interpreter, the reader first 
takes stock of the many varied aspects of Hong- 
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Kong and Canton. Thence he floats 200 miles up 
the northern arm of the Pearl River of Kwang-tung. 
Returned, he takes ship, thanks to an almost daily 
service of steamers up and down the Chinese coast, 
to the old Portuguese settlement of Macao, whence 
he sails to Swatow and up the river Han to Chao- 
Chow-fu. We next proceed—still by water—to 
Amoy, whose inhabitants still wear the turban, 
which they first donned to hide the tonsure and 
queue imposed on them by the Tartar conquerors, 
to whom they were the last in China to yield. 
After inspection of Amoy and its Buddhist 
Temple, the narrative makes a diversion from the 
mainland. Taking ship, we shoot the hundred 
miles of sea between China and Formosa. After 
rough passage, by way of the Pescadores Islands, 
we gladly land on the Fair Island (Isla Formosa), 
which the fortune of war has handed over to the 
Japs. Here we not only pick up acquaintance with 
the principal coast towns, but make a venturous 
expedition through woods of gigantic timber and 
flowery uplands into the mountainous interior. 
From spurs of the central range we view sierras 
rising up, pile behind pile, to the culminating blue peak 
of Mount Morrison. We also make the interesting 
acquaintance of the aboriginal hill-tribes. Quitting 
an island whose inhabitants are no less hospitable 
than its landscape is beautiful, we resume the north 
coasting tour of China, making first Foochow, and 
up the Min, draining one of the richest tea districts. 
Again setting sail, we explore successively Shanghai, 
Ningpo, Hankow, the Yangtsze, Chefoo, Pekin, 
Tientsin, and the Great Wall. 

Thus without effort, and at little expense, the 
reader sees, always in the clearest light, samples of 
everything in China that is most picturesque, fan- 
tastic, amusing, informing, in a way that almost 
renews his first childlike experience of a panorama. 
Mr. Thomson is a genial observer, disposed to look 
at everything on its best side, and helps the 
reader's pleasurable illusion (or realisation?) of 
being away on a holiday trip. He takes, on the 
whole, a kindly view of the Chinaman, and records 
not a few instances of his hospitality. Halting ata 
village on the right bank of the Pe-Kiang, Thomson 
set his instrument to take a photograph of the place. 
The villagers fled in alarm, bruiting abroad in full 
ery how the foreigners were going to bombard 
their settlement. To a village deputation, headed 
by a venerable Chinaman, our artist explained his 
peaceable intention. The headman_ thereupon 
heartily welcomed the traveller and his party to his 
house, spreading tea and cake before them. Nor would 
the old gentleman suffer the children to accept a few 
small silver coins offered them. In the interior of 
Formosa an Amoy man, in remembrance of a former 
acquaintance with Dr. Maxwell, accompanying our 
traveller, supplied a dozen eggs and a brown jar, for 
which he would accept no payment. The Pepohouns of 
Formosa, tall, erect, frank and honest fellows, 
trooping home of an evening from the fields, showed 
in their demeanour, in spite of horny hands and poor 
clothing, a manly grace and charming gentleness, 
and welcomed our travellers with heartiness and 
simple hospitality. Again and again John Chinaman 
is commended. The better class of Chinese mer- 
chants are remarkable for honesty and fair dealing. 
Chinese shopmen are generally fair dealers, and 
supply the cheapest toy with the very same politeness 
as if answering an order for a shipload of silks. 
In Amoy, most wretched and squalid, our traveller 
struck into a lane, narrow and dark, where yet 
men, women, and children were all busy in the 
manufacture of very beautiful artificial flowers, 
each tiny workshop serving also as dwelling, bed- 
room, kitchen, office and warehouse. Thomson gave 
a big order to a man poor in the extreme, advancing 
him a few dollars without security. Though Thomson 
knew nothing about him, the poor man carried out 
his engagement with the most scrupulous honesty. 

The most ghastly feature of China is its poverty 
and filth. Chinese are glad to emigrate to Siam, 














Cochin China, and the Straits, for wages of from 
two to four dollars a month. An able-bodied man 
at Amoy is happy to earn 5d. a day; a skilled work- 
man 8d. The cheapness of skilled labour, remarks 
our traveller, will one day make the clever, careful, 
and patient Chinaman a formidable rival to the 
European manufacturer. Many of the beautifully 
embroidered stuffs in our shops at home are made 
by hand in China. Abroad, John Chinaman is 
already pushing to the front. In Singapore the 
Chinese, ahead of all other Asiatics, are members 
of the Legislative Council, contractors, builders, 
handicraftsmen, and labourers. In Borneo, Sumatra, 
and the Malayan Peninsula, many Chinamen are the 
most successful traders in the East. In all these places, 
and on the Indo-Chinese mainland, Chinese act as com- 
mercial agents or middlemen. In a number of cases 
Chinamen forward the produce direct to their 
agents in Europe and America. The volume is 
inclined to take a remarkably optimistic view of 
China in general. Stagnant as she is and has been 
for many centuries, China, we are assured, contains 
within herself such material resources as will one 
day win her “a proud pre-eminence among the 
nations of the earth.” Once freed of their super- 
stition about foreign ways, the Chinese will (if they 
fulfil our traveller's expectations) “excel in all that 
pertains to the exact sciences and in their practical 
application to the construction of machinery.” 

The English of the letterpress is simple, modest, 
and straightforward, in the tone oftentimes of 
pleasant chat, sometimes, though, a little loose in 
structure—* There are a variety of different sorts 
of paper” (p. 122). Dates, too, are noticeable only 
by their absence. Hardly, it is true, are dates needed 
to give an air of actuality to the narrative, which is 
of itself sufficiently actual and businesslike. Yet 
in many passages the specification of month and 
year would materially serve the correct interpre- 
tation of the text. Wages, eg. are always a 
fluctuating item, and a statement of wages is not 
very informing unless accompanied by day and date. 
On p. 83 the reader is invited to view “the accom- 
panying picture of the deck of a junk,” which cost 
our artist “some trouble to obtain.” Where is it? 


THE RISE OF DEMOCRACY, 


Tue RisE oF Democracy. By G. Holland Rose, M.A. 
(Victorian Era Series.) London: Blackie & Sons, Ltd. 


THERE is no end to the making of series. The 
Victorian Era Series, of which the volume before us 
is the first, may be considered a sort of aftermath of 
the Jubilee. The object is to sketch the chief move- 
ments of the age, and the editor gives us Democracy 
as the first instalment. He tries, he says, to take 
“the point of view of the workman's club rather 
than of the lobby of St. Stephen’s,’ which is surely 
an excellent thing to try to do. But we fear that 
Mr. Rose is not sufficiently emancipated from the 
atmosphere of the examination room to quite, under- 
stand the point of view of the workman’s club. 
Theré is a good deal too much immature bookishness 
about the book, trite classical allusions dragged in 
out of place, and doubtful scraps of historical infor- 
mation. Who, for instance, can have told Mr. Rose 
that the old vestry meeting was “a stunted survival 
of the old Saxon hundred-moot”? A man who drags 
in “ Saxon” things at all, should know the difference 
between the township and the hundred. His know- 
ledge of the eighteenth century cannot be very 
profound, for he seems to think that the physio- 
cratic idea of abolishing indirect taxation cannot be 
traced further back than St. Just. Nor is he better 
informed about recent politics, for he says that “ the 
efforts put forward by the new Labour Party in 
1890 had a considerable effect on the Radical pro- 
gramme, which Mr. John Morley put forward at 
Newcastle in October, 1891.” We print the words 
exactly as Mr. Rose puts them forward, for they 
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are really rather amusing—about the only bit of 
humour in the book. Mr. Morley may have made 
his share of mistakes, and his declarations of 
opinion may have been occasionally somewhat 
encyclical in tone, but he is at least guiltless of 
the capital offence of having promulgated the 
Newcastle programme, speaking cx cathedrd, when 
Newcastle was still his seat. Like many other 
bookmakers, Mr. Rose is sadly astray when he gets 
out of the region covered by his bookshelves. 
This is a pity, for we believe Mr. Rose may be, 
within his limits, a conscientious and meritorious 
worker. He gives acareful and sympathetic account 
of the Chartist movement and its leaders, which 
suggests that if he confined himself to subjects 
which he had really read up he might be able to turn 
out some fair second-rate stuff. But a man who 
talks about “a fast-increasing peasantry” as one of 
the difficulties of Ireland in 1870 cannot even read 
the newspapers, much less the census, and is scarcely 
competent to edit a Victorian Era Series. Some- 
times we wonder whether he really means what he 
says. Take this delicious passage :—‘“ Mr. Disraeli 
understood the needs of the time. The artisan class 
wanted a few practical measures such as would add 
to the comforts of life. These the new premier 
granted by his factory legislation, Mr. Cross’s 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act, and by the Act for the 
proper supervision of friendly societies. He thus 
strove to emulate the enlightened example of 
Henry IV. of France, who boasted that in his time 
every peasant could have a fowl in a pot.” Does Mr. 
Rose mean this, or is he a Liberal making a gallant 
attempt to be fair to his political opponents ? 


THE AUTHORESS OF THE ODYSSEY. 
Tue AUTHORESS OF THE OpyssEY. By Samuel Butler. 
London : Longmans, Green & Co. 

WERE we asked to name the loveliest romance in 
literature, we should feel safe in citing the 
Odyssey. Its epic force, unique in combination of 
variety with unity; its artistic handling of the 
supernatural, its rapidity of movement, nobleness of 
diction, spontaneous freshness of thought and 
imagery, its range of novel and graphic simile, 
with the colouring of its vivid inventiveness by the 
superhuman age of Acb:ean prowess which lay close 
behind, are shared, no doubt, by the Iliad; but in 
the nobler character of its hero—for the resourceful 
intelligence of Odysseus takes higher ethical rank 
than the Son of Peleus’ violent and headstrong 
might—in the wealth of prehistoric myth and 
legend made to crystallise round his actions, in its 
skill of composition, its stirring and remote enter- 
prises, its minuter study of male and female nature, 
its insight, finally, into the gentle graces of domestic 
life, it constructs a tale fulfilling what the Iliad did 
not attempt; is the earliest ideal of a fictitious 
biography, at once instructive and arresting, at 
once idyllic and heroic; chequered as real life is 
chequered with sorrow and with joy, yet, as Bacon 
says, suiting the images of events to our desires, 
not, like veracious history, subjecting our desires to 
events. 

The Odyssey has been called by French scholars 
un tas de contes des vieilles, a parcel of old wives’ 
fables ; of p> pular tales, whose wide diffusion attests 
their primitive antiquity. Its central argument, the 
“Return of the Wandering Husband,” is the theme 
of countless ballads from ancient Chinese to 
medieval crusading times. The blinder of the 
Cyclops is the giant - killer of Asiatic and 
European myth; Circe is the familiar witch of 
many an ancient tale; Scylla is a seaman’s 
marvel like the piewvre of Victor Hugo; AZolus lends 
out winds, as do the witches in Macbeth; the 
Leestrygonians are mythic cannibals; the wandering 
rocks were known to the Aztecs; the descent into 
Hell is a world-wide tradition. These tales are here 
attached to the person of Odysseus; the incidents of 





the Suitors and their punishment, the adventures of 
Telemachus, the re-appearance of the Iliadic Helen, 
the picturesque episode of the Phzacians, Penelope 
persecuted but faithful, would seem to be the author’s 
own; and the whole poem, whether original within 
these limits, or engrafted further on an older Nosfos 
or “Return,” bespeaks, as most believe, a single 
mind, whose production differs from the Iliad in its 
Ionian impress, its wider geographical knowledge, 
its distinctive traits of syntactic structure, its more 
spiritual conception of divine agency. Not strictly 
Homeric, it bears the Homeric stamp, and probably 
the Homeric date of about ten centuries before 
Christ. 

The primeval poetry of a race, a literature, a 
church, is for the most part anonymous. The 
authors of Job in Hebrew lore, of Te Deum in 
Christian liturgies, are unknown: at the writers of 
the Mahdbhdrata and the Ramayana, of the Finland 
Kalewala, and the Teutonic Nibelungenlied, no one 
has ever guessed ; the name of Homer itself, so far 
as it has survived a century of Wolfian disintegra- 
tion, is a name and nothing more, and is now 
restricted to the Iliad. Mr. Andrew Lang, in jesting 
mood, surmises the Odyssey to have been composed 
by the grateful minstrel, Phemius, whose life 
Odysseus spared from the terrible bow which smote 
the wooers ; in deadly earnest it is ascribed by Mr. 
Samuel Butler to Nausicaa, the Pheacian princess. 
Let us examine his argument, as set forth in the 
book before us. To begin with, it must of necessity, 
he thinks, have been written by a woman. Bentley, 
in his reply to Collins, threw out the idea that 
Homer “made the Ilias for men, the Odysseis for 
the other sex”; on this dictum, “as a primd facie 
case,” Mr. Butler builds his thesis. The women 
throughout the poem, he holds, are well and sym- 
pathetically drawn ; the men (including Odysseus of 
the many wiles) are mechanical and perfunctorily 
treated. That is to him, of itself, conclusive 
of the writer's sex, since only a woman can 
draw women felicitously, men cannot draw them 
without either laughing at or caricaturing them. 
Accordingly, female authorship detects itself at 
every turn. Telemachus, that pious, good young 
man, can have been depicted only by a womar. We 
reflect that Joseph Andrews and Blifil were not 
drawn by women, and pass on. In describing the 
enumeration of the ghosts in Hades, brides are put 
before bachelors; a man would have reversed the 
order; the marriage of Hermione at Lacedsemon is 
described with greater unction than the marriage of 
her brother Megapenthes—a woman’s band again. 
To be sure Virgil, a man, introducing A/neas to the 
spectres, also puts the women first ; to be sure again, 
Megapenthes in this place is mentioned before his 
sister, but that is because matrons and men in the 
Latin, son and daughter in the Greek, scan most 
easily in that order, and poets, like schoolboys, have 
to mind their quantities. The brutalities in the 
poem (really, Mr. Butler!) are distinctly feminine : 
only an authoress could have gloated over the 
tortures of Melanthius and the hanging of the maids, 
could have made ladies revel in the butcherly details 
of a sacrifice, could have compared the hero to a 
paunch full of blood and fat cooking before the fire. 
Had Nausicaa been a man’s creation, she would not 
have bid her father put on a clean shirt; yet what 
more obvious sequel to the fact that—following, we 
suppose, the custom of heroic times—she had just 
brought home the family linen from the wash. 
The women of the tale, divine and human, 
tell lies on every possible occasion; that is 
true to life in Mr. Butler's experience, but 
a male author would have been too galant to 
say so. Mr. Butler is disappointed with the famous 
Argus scene, and like Sir Andrew Aguecheek, would 
have done it more natural; would have chosen for 
the dog a better name than Swiftfoot ; would have 
made Odysseus hug him, fleas and all: yet remem- 
bering Odysseus’ great fear at the moment lest his 
identity should be detected, perhaps it was “ more 
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natural” to turn away from Argus’ welcome; nor 
are women, as a rule, less sensitive than men to 
canine affection. “ When Ulysses and Penelope are 
in bed,’ says Mr. Butler in his simple way, “ and are 
telling their stories to each other, Penelope tells hers 
first: a male writer would have put Ulysses’ story 
first.” So on through more than forty instances. 
Some points are certainly made: and the dissection 
of Penelope's character is brimful of fun; but in the 
great majority of cases we hold that the sex 
inference fails; and were it otherwise we should 
challenge the assumption on which Mr. Butler bases 
the whole of them; like Falstaff, we deny his major. 
It is not true in literature that books written 
apparently for women are written necessarily by 
women; not true that women’s men are mechanical, 
their women vivacious, any more than the converse 
is true of men’s. It is a commonplace of Divinity 
Examination Papers that St. Luke’s Gospel was 
written for women; to whom would Mr. Butler 
assign it? Hallam words the universal feeling that 
Ariosto is a poet of men, Tasso of women; to 
be consistent, Mr. Butler should ascribe the 
“Jerusalem” to Clorinda. In the Merchant of 
Venice, As You Like It, Measure for Measure, 
the men all shrink into inferiority, both of 
delineation and character, beside the heroine ; 
were Portia, Rosalind, Isabel, the authoresses of the 
plays? In “ Vanity Fair” the male actors to a 
man dwindle by comparison with Becky; can it be 
that Mrs. Ritchie wrote the famous novel, or was its 
Nausicaa Becky Sharp herself? In “Sir Charles 
Grandison” the strongest character is Lady G.; 
Rebecca in “Ivanhoe”; Jeanie Deans in “ Mid- 
lothian”; in “Richard Feverel” Lucy; Hypatia 
in Kingsley’s page—men’s creations all; while on 
the other hand Miss Burney’s Orville, Miss Austen's 
Knightley, Miss Edgeworth’s King Corny, even 
George Eliot’s Tito, belie the fallacy that women’s 
men are misconceived or caricatured. We think 
a wider grasp of English fiction alone would have 
stifled in the birth Mr. Butler’s faith as to the 
omnipresence of a woman's hand throughout the 
Odyssey. But, persuaded of feminine authorship, 
he proceeds to identify his authoress ; she introduces 
herself into her tale, he thinks, as Nausicaa, the 
young daughter of Alcinous, with a literal de- 
scription of her own person and surroundings. It 
was then no mature Erinna of Teos, no burning 
Sappho, no Mcero of Byzantium, who constructed 
this marvellous epopee; the inspired poetess, 
steeped in the existing Iliad, an adept in the grand 
Homeric manner, unifying the scattered Miirchen, 
combining the Nostos and the Telemachy by work- 
manship too subtly artistic to be traced, was a 
frolicsome girl in her teens, now romping at ball 
with her playmates on the seashore; now, like 
Clough’s Dora beloved of Alexis, 


“Home from the river or pump, moving stately and calm to the 
laundry, 
Matching her lily-white legs with the clothes that she trod 
in the washtub.” 


We cannot take it seriously; it is a conspiracy 
between publisher and author in order to bring in 
the graceful frontispiece; as Nicholas Nickleby's 
play was shaped to “introduce” the properties 
which Mr. Vincent Crummles had “bought cheap at 
a sale the other day.” Nausicaa’s name established, 
her local habitation is a trifle, but that, too, is 
elaborately provided. The “inner geography” of 
the Odyssey points to the A2gean district as its 
author’s home; he speaks as an eyewitness would 
speak of the Delian altar with its palm tree, of 
“craggy Chios,” of the “windy heights of Mimas.” 
Its outer geography is fairy-land, ogre-land, Mun- 
chausen-land—floating rocks, homes of one-eyed 
monsters, of cannibal Lastrygones, of mild-eyed, 
melancholy Lotus-eaters, isles of AZolus, Calypso, 
Circe; unassignable, like the Pygmies, the swart 
Ethiops, the milk-eating nomads of the Iliad. Yet 
we all love to localise scenes of stirring fiction; as 





old Johnny Bower, the Melrose cicerone, used to show 
the grave of Michael Scott, and the stone on which 
the monk and Deloraine sate down; as Tennyson, 
visiting Lyme Regis, refused to be bored with Duke 
of Monmouth relics, but asked to see the stairs upon 
the Cobb where Captain Wentworth “ jumped down” 
Louisa Musgrove; and to this amiable weakness 
Mr. Butler, Admiralty maps in hand, ministers most 
abundantly. Into his identification of Nausicaa’s 
house, of Polyphemus’ cave, of the Siren’s isle, and 
the cattle of the Sun; his exegesis of Thucydides, 
and his delicious manipulation of a British Museum 
coin, we have no space to follow him; nor is this 
part of his book so entertaining as its earlier chap- 
ters. He laments pathetically in his preface that 
such adumbrations of his theory as he has put forth 
in letters to the Athenceum have been ignored by 
European scholars. Professor Jebb’s “ Introduction 
to Homer” was published after Mr. Butler lifted 
up his testimony, and he actually took no notice of 
the Butlerian eureka, even “ by way of postscript.” 
We do not think him likely to break silence now. 
Just as, if a novice in chemistry were to publish 
strictures on the discovery of argon, Lord Rayleigh 
would hardly interrupt his work to answer them, so 
when Mr. Butler, having given to Homer, as he tells 
us, not so much as a thought for five-and-thirty 
years, suddenly opens his Odyssey, and reading it 
through with the aid of “ Liddell and Scott’s 
Lexicon,” promulgates a novel heresy, it is natural 
that the great professional Greek scholars, whose 
life-long work has endowed them, not only with 
command of universal information, but with unerr- 
ing literary instinct, should feel towards him, if 
they feel at all, only Dr. Blimber’s gentle tolerance 
of Mrs. Pipchin’s insignificant poaching. Mr. Butler 
had his resource, and of it he has availed himself: he 
has appealed from the experts to the public, from 
the professionals to the unprofessionals ; has written 
his book to show that the researches and the 
convictions of Jebb, Monro, Kirchoff, Wilamowitz, 
and the rest, are “not worth the paper on which 
they are written.” 


“ Fired that the House rejects himn—S'death I'll print it, 
And shame the Fools :—your interest, Sir, with Lintot !”’ 


HISTORICAL STUDIES. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE Roya Historicat Sociery. 
New Series. Vol. XI. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


WE cannot say that the Presidential Address to the 
Royal Historical Society deserves the place of 
honour in its “Transactions.” Sir Mountstuart 
Grant Duff's essay on Polybius is neither brilliant 
nor dignified, neither worthy of the society, nor of 
the subject, nor of the author. It is mere trifling, 
for instance, to charge such a skilful phrase-maker 
and -monger as Disraeli with the plagiarism from 
Polybius of the commonplace “ Peace with Honour” 
motto, while this trifling is not redeemed by the 
silly story dragged in to enliven it:—“ Observe in 
the last passage the phrase ‘Peace with honour’ 
which became so famous in our own times, and was, 
I daresay, believed by many to have been invented 
by the eminent person who used it; just as was the 
case with his almost equally famous ‘ Sani/as 
sanitatum omnia sanitas, which is to be found in 
‘Meniagiana, a book of the seventeenth century. 
Was the story, by the way, true, or only happily 
invented, that on one occasion when Lord Beacons- 
field and his Foreign Secretary appeared together in 
a transparency beneath which blazed the words 
‘Peace with Honour,’ an old woman in the crowd 
said to her neighbour, ‘ Would you, please, sir, tell 
me which is Peace?’'—Peace having been a gentle- 
man, as some of you will remember, famous in the 
criminal annals of that period.” 

On the other hand, nothing could be more 
pertinent and practical than Professor York Powell's 
paper upon “The £cole des Chartes and English 
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Records,” which contrasts the provision made in 
France for an advanced course and endowed posts 
for students of the sources of history with the lack 
of all such provision in England, where, owing to 
her insularity and long immunity from invasion, the 
stores of manuscript historical material are un- 
rivalled. What hope, however, is there of any such 
provision when a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could make this Philistine and shallow answer to 
Professor York Powell's private pleading, ‘“ Oh, yes, 
all this may be so; we will admit it for the sake 
of argument, if you like, but these things only con- 
cern and interest a few specialists”? ‘“ As if,” com- 
ments Professor York Powell, “the books taught in 
your Board schools, the books studied in your 
universities, on which all your own knowledge of 
the history of your own country is based, were sent 
down from heaven, instead of being, as they are, 
the work of a few specialists. You have established 
armies of teachers. From whom are they to learn 
but from these few specialists?" Many papers in 
the volume illustrate the historical value of such 
researches, the most interesting of which are, per- 
haps, Major Martin Hume’s “Some Survivors of the 
Armada in Ireland,” and “The Conference of 
Pillnitz” by a Vice-President of the Society, Mr. 
Oscar Browning. Some letters of Mr. Morton Eden, 
discovered by Mr. Oscar Browning among the 
Auckland papers, prove that the Conference of 
Pillnitz was so far from resulting in a treaty between 
Austria and Prussia for the dismemberment of 
France that it almost ignored France altogether. 
Its object was a mutual guarantee of their respective 
possessions against their enemies and of their respec- 
tive Governments against their subjects; while the 
promise they made to the Comte d’Artois was about 
as generous and as genuine as the promise of some 
local philanthropist to give £5 to a hospital if 
£10,000 be raised for the charity within a month. If 
all the other European Powers would unite to restore 
order in France, they would join the coalition. The 
promise was simply a flash note forged to be imposed 
upon a third party. “ The declaration was really in 
favour of doing nothing, and was merely intended to 
intimidate the Paris Democrats.” 

Major Martin Hume's paper upon “ Some Survivors 
of the Armada in Ireland ” is sickening reading since 
the wretched, shipwrecked Spaniards were murdered, 
always remorselessly and often treacherously, by the 
English garrison of that country. Here is a typical 
instance; crimine ab wno disce omnes. “The 
Major made many offers and promises, and as our 
men were dying with hunger, the enemy having cut 
off our supplies, the Colonel consented to lay down 
our arms. As soon as the enemy had conveyed them 
to the other side of the bog towards Dublin, they fell 
upon us in a body, and despoiled us of everything we 
possessed, leaving us quite naked, and killing those 
who offered the least resistance. Our Colonel com- 
plained to the Major of the enemy, who said that the 
pillage had been done by the soldiers without his 
orders ; but he pledged his word that our men should 
be dressed on their arrival at a castle where he 
intended to pass the night, two miles from where 
we then were. When we had gone half the 
distance, the Major said that the roads were bad, so 
we would bivouacin the open for the night.” During 
the night the English separated the Spanish 
officers from the men, and at daybreak they 
slaughtered the naked soldiers like sheep, all but 150, 
who contrived to escape across the bog to the 
Bishop’s castle ; and of these but thirty-two succeeded 
in escaping unbutchered to lianders. It is the same 
sorry tale everywhere, even where the gallant 
Raleigh and the gentle poet Spenser were concerned : 
“In 1579, when the Spanish Papal force, well-nigh 
one thousand men, had surrendered to Grey, at 
Smethwick, on promise of their lives, the throats of 
all but a few officers were treacherously cut; the 
chivalrous Raleigh being one of those who helped in 
the slaughter, and the gentle poet Spenser looking 
on with approval.” The other contributors to this 





interesting volume are Mr. Frederic Harrison, “ A 
Proposal for a New Historical Bibliography”; Mr. 
Corbett, “ Elizabethan Village Surveys”; Mr. Neville 
Figgis, ‘‘On Some Political Theories of the Early 
Jesuits "’; Mr. Leadam, “ A Narrative of the Pursuit 
of English Refugees in Germany under Queen Mary ”; 
and Mr. Frewen Lord, “ Goree: A Lost Possession of 
England.” 





RECENT POETRY AND VERSE. 


SELECTED Poems OF THE Hon. Ropen Noe. With 
an Introduction by Perey Addleshaw. London: Elkin 
Mathews. 


HINeEMOA, AND OTHER Poems. By Edmund Lee. London: 
J. Clarke & Co. 

Porms By A NEw ZEALANDER. London: Kegan Paul & Co. 

Aunt AcatHa Any. By Mary E. Manners. London: 
J. Clarke & Co. 

Drirtweep. By H. M. Burnside. London: Hutchinson. 

Vox Humana. By John Mills. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


Mr. ADDLESHAW is doing a service to lovers of 
poetry by his zeal for the memory of the Hon. 
Roden Noel, Mr. Noel was as formless in his work as 
a true poet could well be, and the penalty of his form- 
lessness—a high misdemeanour against the Muse—is 
overtaking his work in that it is so rapidly passing 
into the shadows of forgetfulness. Yet no one who 
reads these poems of blood and tears but will acknow- 
ledge that Mr. Noel had the root of the matter, 
but will feel that in uttering this grief that lives the 
manner of its utterance is of secondary importance. 
If the poet had not had, indeed, the most piteous of 
griefs to discover, we could be, with the rest of the 
world, indifferent to his voice. The man was no 
artist. He uses an intolerable word at times — 


“Summer of laughter, 
Glimmer of play, 
Flown in a wafture.” 


The word “wafture” makes us forget that it 
rhymes with “rafter” and “laughter,” the lesser sin 
being lost sight of. Again-—- 


“O dotards may mumble their winterly talk.” 


It is the apotheosis of inelegance. But for his 
workmanship Noel seems to have had no regard. 
Here and there, where one catches an echo of another 
man’s manner or metre, the model is fifth-rate. 
However, all this being taken for granted, these 
poems of a bereaved father throb and burn. The 
simplicity is Blake-like. Cheapness of metre or 
confusion of words cannot make us forget that he 
speaks the common language of our human heart, 
and while we have love and death with us someone 
must be found to weep over these pages. It is 
another matter when Mr. Noel had not that supreme 
inspiration. “ Wild Love on the Sea,” which Mr. 
Addleshaw admires, seems to the present writer 
valueless, and almost grotesque. But turn back to 
the poems in which a father tells over and over the 
beauty of his dead baby, the anguish of bereave- 
ment—and criticism falls silent. This is no pose, 
but terrible sincerity :— 


“What is the grey world, darling, 
What is the grey world, 
Where the worm is curled, darling, 
The deathworm is curled ? 
They tell me of the Spring, dear. 
Do I want the Spring ? 
Will she waft upon her wing, dear, 
Thy songs, thy blossoming ? 
O my little child! 


“T am lying in thy grave, love, 

In thy little grave, 

Yet I hear the wind rave, love, 
And the wild wave. 

I would lie asleep, darling, 
With thee lie asleep, 

Unhearing the world weep, darling, 
Little children weep. 

O my little child!” 
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Or again :— 
“ Ah! Thy merciless stern mercy hath chastised us, 

Goading us along the narrow road; 

Thy bird who warmed and dazzled us a moment 
Hath returned to Thine abode. 

Lord, when we are purged within the furnace, 
May we have our little child again ? 

All Thine anguish by the olives in the garden, 
All Thy life and death are vain, 
If Thou yield us not our own again.” 


The manner of this may bs the manner of the 
rhetcrician; but ah! the matter of it, the matter 
of it! 

Who wanted a Maori “ Hiawatha”? No one, we 
venture to say; and it is Mr. Lee’s harmless, un- 
necessary task to give it tous. The rest of his book 
is of that intolerable kind which is neither good 
nor bad, and deserves the Apocalyptic doom pro- 
nounced on those who were neither hot nor cold. In 
the Nature poems the manner is the manner of 
Wordsworth, and there could be none better with 
the master’s thought behind it. But alas! Mr. Lee 
has nothing fresh to say, nor does he even present 
the old in any fresh guise, so that his book cannot 
be considered of interest beyond his own immediate 
circle. 

When will the New Zealander give us something 
of New Zealand? Weare tired of waiting for that 
rare exotic fruit of poetry which is to come to us 
out of some untrodden land. It is one of the curses 
of the British colonisation that England's children 
return her nothing but her own thoughts outworn 
and cast aside. Several times have they alarmed us 
falsely with the tale of a poet under the Southern 
Cross, But there hasn’t been the _ smallest 
original pipe so far. Lindsay Gordon and Kendall 
—preposterous! A hash of Swinburne and Bret 
Harte, with a peppering of uncouth words. This is 
not that virgin Muse we look to see coming towards 
ns out of the South. And the New Zealander is no 
better, though he has not the characteristic faults of 
the poets beloved of the Sydney Bulletin. He is 
apparently a cultivated young gentleman, with a 
natural love for good poetry, and an aptitude for 
turning his reading of it to account. Indeed, we 
might suspect him of Oxford or Cambridge if he had 
not assured us that he is a stranger to England. 
Yet he has read his Arnold :— 


‘’Tis only that the months wear different hues, 

And change for us wan violets to warm sheaves, 
November here forgets her early dews, 

Dun fogs, and frosts: she gives us lingering eves, 
Incessant roses, ever lovely views 

By peak and vale; is prodigal of leaves; 
Busies the eager bees from morn till night ; 

Loves fledgelings, downy chickens, dragon-flies, 

And the bright creatures of the summer skies, 
And in the first red cherries hath delight. 


“Or if the air be grey with falling rain, 

She yet hath wayward beauty of her own : 

The honeysuckle wreathes the window-pane 
With humid sweetness ; peonies new-blown 

Hang down their heavy heads ; young fruits and grain 
Round quietly to fulness; banks fresh-mown 

Grow greener still ; the fresh rose-petals fall 
In showers along the drenchéd sod; the wold 
Glimmers with the laburnum’s clustered gold ; 

And from full-bosomed trees the blithe birds call.” 


This is very pleasant verse, but it is not of New 
Zealand and the New Zealander. November in these 
climes is far from bringing the early dews. 

“ Aunt Agatha Ann” ought to be a success with 
the reciters. It has just that mixture of mild fun 
and harmless sentimentality beloved by the hydra- 
headed; and the verses jingle cheerfully enough. 
“Pussy” is longo intervallo behind Mr. Kipling’s 
“Tommy,” and an Ingoldsby Legend would be 
worth many Aunt Agatha Anns; but the book is 
not intended for carping critics, and will, one doubts 
not, highly please the susceptible and simple, for 
whom it is intended. 

Miss Burnside’s friends might have been satisfied 
with the large audience she has already as a writer 








of words for songs and verses for Christmas cards. 
Perhaps, however, the people whom she pleased in 
that way will be glad to have this large collection 
of her verses. They do not belong to serious poetry. 
The writer, who is now beyond praise or blame, 
regarded her efforts perhaps in their true light as 
verses @ servir. The surprising thing is that, with 
the noble wealth of Eaglish poetry to select from, 
song-writers should need such verses as Miss Burn- 
side’s. 

One likes in “ Vox Humana” a certain love of the 
kind which makes otherwise undistinguished verse 
something out of the common. The fastidiousness 
which kept the poems unpublished during the 
writer’s lifetime was a right instinct. Still, one is 
not sorry to have the book. Some of the sonnets 
have picturesque strength as well as dignity, and 
often we come upon a line of poetry. 


’ 


“God’s wind blows sweet o'er a distempered world ” 


isanexample. Mr. Mills’s taste for serious epigram 
was a pretty one. For example :— 
“ Better lose all, if all the soul should eost ; 
For if the soul be missing, all is lost : 
But win a soul, though that be your sole winning, 
Your profit has no end—and no beginning.” 


FICTION. 
THe INcIpENTAL BisHop. By Grant Allen. 
C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd. 
THe Mermarip oF IrisH-Uic. By R. W. K. Edwards, 
London: Edward Arnold. 
THe Cepar Star. By Mary E. Mann. London: Hutchinson 
& Co, 


AMONG the notices of the late James Payn which 
appeared after his death, there was a remarkable one 
in a quasi-religious newspaper, in which the writer 
made the astounding assertion that Mr. Payn’s 
humour was “sardonic.” It is charitable to assume 
that the wiseacre in question, whilst writing of Mr. 
Payn, was really thinking of somebody else. If that 
be so, it may not be wholly wide of the mark to 
suggest that the sardonic humourist upon whose 
qualities he dilated with unctuous self-sufficiency 
was really Mr. Grant Allen, for unquestionably Mr. 
Grant Allen’s humour possesses that sardonic quality 
from which Mr. Payn’s was conspicuously free. In 
“The Incidental Bishop” Mr. Allen is even more 
sardonic than usual. He has, indeed, selected for the 
subject of his mirth a theme which many good persons 
will regard as being too sacred to be touched by the 
humourist, nor will their criticism of “ The Incidental 
Bishop” be mitigated by the fact that the story 
itself is an excellent one, full of the author's best 
qualities as a story-teller. For Mr. Grant Allen has 
chosen to introduce us to that appalling but 
impossible person, a sham bishop—a man who, never 
having been ordained, has not only married innumer- 
able couples and celebrated all the rites of the 
Church with edifying regularity for a long period of 
years but has, even as a bishop, ordained other men 
as priests and ministers of the Church of England. 
This is terrible. We know, of course, that an Act of 
Parliament has provided for the case of marriages 
celebrated by sham parsons, but no Act has yet 
provided for the case of clergymen ordained by 
fictitious bishops. Indeed, we doubt whether our 
Anglican friends would admit the efficiency of any 
Act of Parliament in such a case as this. But, to 
make matters worse, Mr. Grant Allen is so audacious 
that when the poor sham bishop (a most estimable 
man, who has the sympatby of all Mr. Allen's readers) 
confesses his sin, and forthwith dies of a broken 
heart, the people who hold his secret determine to 
keep it to themselves out of regard for the miscreant’s 
wife and family. The reader applauds their reso- 
lution, but what about the Church? We confess that 
even those who do not believe in the apostolical 
succession of curates must feel that in this case Mr. 
Grant Allen’s sardonic humour has carried him 
almost too fer. 


London : 
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The writer of “The Mermaid of Irish-Uig” has 
discovered an admirable motive for a story, and has 
treated his theme in a very careful manner. Un- 
fortunately, his painstaking has led him to expend 
a degree of attention upon details out of proportion 
to their importance. The result is that what might 
have been a pleasing and effective story is almost 
lost in the superabundance of extraneous episodes 
in which it is embedded. The story itself is simple 
and pathetic, and has about it a touch of originality 
almost amounting to genius. A lonely girl in a 
remote village on one of the islands off the west 
coast of Ireland, finding herself betrayed and de- 
serted by her lover, hides her shame by concealing 
herself in a cave burrowed in a still smaller islet off 
the coast of that on which she was born. Here she 
bears a child, and rears it in the cave, unknown to 
her neighbours on the island. One day a terrible 
thing happens. The only entrance to the cave from 
the land is blocked by a fall of rock, and the poor 
girl is shut off from all access to her child. Day 
after day she sits in terror, watching the sea, 
beneath the surface of which is to be found a second 
entrance to the cave. Her dread is that the child 
will be killed by some passing sportsman in search 
of seals. Presently rumours spread through the 
village that a strange creature like a woman has 
been seen disporting herself among the friendly 
seals; and then the end of the tragedy is quickly 
reached. A local sportsman makes it his business 
to watch for the seals, and in the end succeeds in 
shooting the poor little mermaid of Irish-Uig, who, 
shut off from her fellow-creatures, had found com- 
panionship among the gentle amphibians. It is a 
pathetic story, and one that may quite possibly be 
founded upon fact; but Mr. Edwards overlays it 
with so many other episodes that he goes far 
towards smothering its interest. We do not deny 
that some of these episodes are distinctly amusing. 
Indeed, the book as a whole is eminently readable, 
but the mermaid, poor soul! fills only a subsidiary 
place in a story in which she might well have been 
made the leading figure. 

Mrs. Mann is a writer whose novels always afford 
pleasure to the reader by their freshness and 
sympathy, and in “ The Cedar Star” those qualities 
are no less agreeably conspicuous than of yore. This 
latest work of hers is, indeed, one of peculiar merit, 
so clearly drawn are the characters, so vivid is 
the interest of the story, and so fascinating the 
personality of its audacious and beautiful heroine. 
Betty Jervois is a truly delightful creature, pulsing 
with fiery life, with untamed passions, yet ever 
womanly at heart, even in her worst moods of 
defiant lawlessness, ever faithful to the dear ties 
of kinship and memory. But, though Betty her- 
self is the central point of the story, the various 
personages who form her en/ourage in these spirited 
pages are no less faithfully sketched, from the weak, 
dejected father of the family, feebly coping with the 
tumultuous natures of his eager offspring, down to 
the youngest toddler of the tribe, little Jan. Mrs. 
Mann has a special aptitude for the portraiture of 
childhood, and distinctly the best part of a very 
charming book is that early portion of “ The Cedar 
Star” in which the schoolroom days of the young 
Jervoises are described with racy humour and 
exact fidelity. Already Betty, passionate, loving, 
despotic, and generous even in her despotism, takes 
the lead in everything. The children are mother- 
less, and a succession of highly unsatisfactory 
governesses — all manifestly setting their caps 
at the widower—exasperates Betty to the point of 
open rebellion against their sway. But poor Betty, 
throughout her whole career, is destined to illustrate 
the vanity of human wishes and the uselessness of 
domestic brawling. Just as her revolt against the 
incompetent governesses seems on the eve of complete 
success she finds herself and her little sisters saddled 
with the permanent rule of a stepmother. The 
worried father, in sheer desperation, has decided 
upon this course, quite against his own personal 








inclinations, and Betty, like a good many other 
schemers, has merely exchanged Scylla for Charybdis. 
War to the knife is, from the moment of the fatal 
announcement made by the hapless Rector of Blow 
Weston to his children, waged between the new 
Mrs. Jervois and her stepdaughters, and, though the 
former is a cold, harsh, unsympathetic woman, we 
are clearly shown that the fault does not lie entirely 
on her side, and that Betty, with all her charm and 
beauty, is distinctly “trying” to live with. In 
the end the three girls are banished to a foreign 
boarding school, and an interval of some years 
elapses before the thread of the narrative is taken 
up again. Meanwhile Betty has blossomed out into 
rare beauty, though her character has scarcely 
gained in sweetness by the bitter experiences to 
which her unfortunate dissensions with Mrs. Jervois 
have exposed her. Hatred and a searing sense of 
injustice rankle in the girl’s breast, and to some 
extent sour her really fine nature. Yet her intense 
hatred of her stepmother does not blind her to the 
sterling merits of that lady’s brother, who, as curate 
of Blow Weston, has been the little Jervoises’ friend, 
playfellow, and general adviser from their childish 
days. An excellent fellow is the Reverend William 
Carlyon—familiarly known by the children as “Bill” 
—and, were there nothing to recommend “ The Cedar 
Star” but this single portrait of a noble and simple 
gentleman, the book would be well worth reading 
for that one reason. It is Betty’s hard treatment of 
this true-hearted friend and most unselfish lover 
that serves to incense the reader considerably 
against her in the latter part of her history. Bill 
Carlyon has a friend, a man who, professing to 
wish him well, twice betrays his trust in a 
peculiarly base manner, stealing from Carlyon 
that which is more to him than all the world could 
replace. To reveal the circumstances of this treachery 
would be unfair to author and reader, for the story 
deserves to tell itself, and its strange complications 
are not to be unravelled in a few words. Suffice it 
to say that Betty is in part the accomplice, and in 
part the victim, of its later developments, and that, 
before atonement is made for the cruel wrongs 
inflicted upon Carlyon, Betty herself has to suffer 
a lifelong sorrow, and to pass through a fiery furnace 
of remorse, horror, and bereavement. The story is 
beautifully told with a sense of humour that is the 
truest art, and a tenderness that is full of wisdom 
and insight. Mrs. Mann has alightness of touch that 
lends a very pleasant brightness to everything she 
writes, and “ The Cedar Star" cannot fail to prove 
thoroughly attractive. 


THE FAROE ISLANDS. 
Tae Faror Istanps. By J. Russell-Jeaffreson, F.R.G.S. With Map 
and Illustrations. London : Sampson Low. 


Mr. RvusseLi-JeEAFFRESON and a friend went to the Farée 
Islands on fishing bent, and with an eye to a little shooting also. 
They sailed from Leith in the Danish mail-boat Laura, and 


duly arrived at their destination after three days’ misery. The 
shooting proved to be pretty fair, and the fishing extremely 
good. 


“Trout fishing *’ (writes Mr. Jeaffreson) ‘‘must be regarded as the 
chief attraction to sportsmen in these picturesque little islands. 
Although the fish do not run to the enormous size of the Iceland 
trout, yet they are, without exception, the gamest fish I ever caught. 
Nearly all the lakes on the larger islands simply swarm with trout. 
The best fishing is undoubtedly in the Sérvaag water in the island 
of Vaago. . . . Never shall I forget the day I first threw a line on this 
lonely water. . . . When the morning’s sport came to be counted up I 
found it amounted to fifty-three fish, which averaged nearly three 
pounds apiece. This I only give as an instance of a very moderate day’s 
fishing on this water.”’ 


Mr. Jeaffreson found time also to collect information which, 
supplemented by a little reading, has vege sufficient material 
to swell the story of a summer holiday into something like 
a book of travel. There is a great charm about these lonely 
northern isles, where men strive indeed with the stern mood 
of nature, but live at peace among themselves ; and some of this 
charm steals into our author's story. There is, moreover, a 
healthy jollity about the careless style which helps to make the 
book readable. 
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THE GREAT MEN OF GREECE AND ROME. 
Attias OF CrassicaL Portraits. By W. H. D. Rouse, M.A. London: 
J. M. Dent & Co. 

TeacHERsS of Roman and Greek history know what a boon it is 
to be able to illustrate from actuality, and also how often good 
resolutions to make use of tangible and visible aids to the 
imagination lose themselves in the difficulty of providing a 
whole class at once with such aids. The National Portrait 
Gallery is now a veritable gouaov for teachers and students 
of English history. Mr. Rouse, of Rugby School, has come to 
the help of the secondary schoolmaster, and supplied him with a 
sn gallery of many of the leading figures in Greek and 

oman history. The two handy little volumes before us, one 
containing the Roman section and the other the Greek, form 
a most useful vade mecum for fifth and sixth form boys. On 
the right-hand pages are good photographic reproductions of 
busts, as authentic as possible. of a Pericles, Socrates, or 
Alexander, of a Julius Cesar, Cicero, or Constantine. Facing 
them on the left-hand pages are brief but well-proportioned 
biographical notices, to which are appended perhaps a few happy 
criticisms of the subject by ancient or modern writers, and some 
of the characteristic sayings of the persons themselves. No 
doubt in cases these busts are assigned on insufficient evidence, 
but we entirely agree with Mr. Rouse that “if the probabilities 
are not violated it is better to have an imaginary or dubious 
portrait than none at all.” The names are arranged in alpha- 
betieal order, so that a pupil may easily tarn up a portrait and 
compare the characteristics written on such faces as those of 
Vespasian and Vitellius with those assigned by Tacitus in his 
Histories, Both imagination and memory may be stimulated to 
a considerable degree by the constant use of Mr. Rouse’s 
cleverly conceived little books. They are a most welcome 
addition to the history student's apparatus. 


CHEMISTRY OF THE METALS 
A TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. By H. E. Roscoe, F.R.S., and C. 

Schorlemmer, F.R.S. Volume II.—The Metals. New Edition. 

Completely Revised by Sir H. E. Roscoe, assisted by Drs. H. G. 

Colman and A. Harden. London: Macmillan & Co. ~ 
Since the publication of this volume of Roscoe and 
Schorlemmer’s great treatise on chemistry, nineteen years have 
elapsed. In this interval much important work has been done, 
both on the metals and their compounds. The present (third) 
edition is, therefore, an entirely new one. The metallic elements 
and their compounds have been rearranged, and all new matter 
of importance added. In the first edition it was noted that 
“due attention has been paid to the more important technical 
processes connected with metallurgy, and no pains have been 
spared to assist the description of such processes by drawings 
of the most modern forms of apparatus and plant.” This still 
remains true, and may be illustrated as before by reference to 
the chapters on the soda and glass manufactures and on the 
metallurgy of iron, which take an important place among the 
technical processes described, 

The reader who is interested in theoretical chemistry will 
turn with special interest to the pages on the classification of 
the elements, and on the discovery of argon and helium. Under 
the first head he will find an authoritative account of Mendeléeff’s 
“periodic law,” the various attempts at the formulation of such 
a law that had previously been made by Newlands and others, 
and the development of the general theory by Lothar Meyer. 
“The periodie arrangement of the elements,” it is pointed out, 
“has proved of great value in checking doubtful atomic weights. 
In 1869, when Mendeléeff first promulgated his theory, the 
atomie weights then accepted for many elements did not allow 
of their being placed in a position corresponding to their 
properties, and Mendeléeff boldly assumed that in such cases 
either the equivalent had been wrongly determined, or that an 
incorrect multiple of the latter had been taken for the atomic 
weight, and in almost every case subsequent research has 
justified his assumption.”” New elements also, as is by this time 
well known, have been discovered that fill up gaps in the system ; 
and Mendeléeff’s predictions of their properties have been very 
closely verified. To these elements, of which the discovery comes 
as the verification of a new hypothesis, argon and helium do not 
belong. On the contrary, there is at present no place for them 
in the periodic classification, and it is regarded as probable that 
this diseovery will lead to modifications of the hypothesis. With 
the other new elements they have in common only their com- 
parative rarity and the circumstances that for their diseovery 
what has been especially required is the careful examination of 
residual phenomena. Here, above all, seems to lie the hope of 
future discoveries in chemical science. 

An interesting comparison might be made of the various 
qualities that lead to success in scientific research. Mendeléeff’s 
confidence in his hypothesis, even when apparently contradicted 
by facts, was fully justified by the results. On the other hand, 
Cavendish’s extreme caution in the statement of the exact outcome 
of his experiments almost led him to the discovery of argon. 
Not till the end of a century has the existence of the small 
residue of “phlogisticated air” (nitrogen), which, as he rightly 
concluded, might differ from the rest, been at length explained. 








And its explanation has been the result of an accuracy and 
oo in experimental devices similar to that of Cavendish 
imself. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


“THe Story or Hawaii” is simply but vividly told in a small 
book written by a lady who has spent some years in the 
“paradise of the Pacific.” The whoe area of the Hawaiian 
group, it appears, is about equal to that of Wales. Hawaii 
is the largest of the eight inhabited islands, and it contains 
4,210 square miles, and possesses mountains which rise to an 
elevation of more than 13,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
The soil is most productive, and the average yield of sugar- 
canes is no less than four tons an acre. “ The sugar-cane is 
indigenous in Hawaii, but it was little cultivated until a planta- 
tion was started at Kanai in 1835; the methods were then, 
however, so rough and wasteful that little profit attended the 
cultivation.” The Chinese are much in evidence in these 
islands, and they grow a good deal of rice. Much of the soil 
that is unfit for rice or sugar forms excellent coffee plantations, 
but tea planting, on the other hand, is seldom a success, The 
native servants used always to insist on calling everybody by 
their Christian name; but this familiarity was not the outcome 
of disrespect, though it was sometimes disconcerting. “ One 
foreign lady, newly arrived, declared that her servants should 
never be allowed to address her in so familiar a fashion, and she 
instructed her husband—she was also a bride—never to mention 
her Christian name in their hearmg. One day she had some 
visitors, and to their great edification the couk put his head 
inside the parlour door and asked, ‘My love, what vegetable 
you want to-day?’ After that she was content to be simply 
*‘Mary.’” The manners and customs of the people, both past 
and present, come into view in these pages, and now and then 
some curious social facts :—* In old times the Hawaiian people 
comprised three distinct classes. First came the nobility, which 
included the kings of the different islands and the chiefs, who 
were of various degrees of rank. ‘The priests formed the 
second class, and this included priests, sorcerers, and doctors. 
Third came the labouring class, all the common people. One of 
these could never rise to be a chief, nor could a chief be 
degraded ; he might be killed, or offered as a human sacrifice to 
the gods, a common fate if vanquished ia battle.” 

Mr. Bemrose’s finely-illustrated volume on ‘“ Bow, Chelsea, 
and Derby Porcelain” is full of curious and explicit informa- 
tion of a kind which appeals to connoisseurs in wld china. Even 
people who do not pretend to be experts in such a direction will 
find a good deal to interest them in pages which throw side- 
lights not merely on the potter's art but on the taste for 
decorative bric-i-brac in the early Georgian epoch. Like a wise 
man, Mr. Bemrose keeps strictly to his subject, though there 
are few more fascinating, and at the same time perplexing, 
chapters in the history of the plastic arts in England than that 
which traces from rude and obscure beginnings the growth of 
native skill in ceramics. Through a fortunate chance there has 
come into Mr. Bemrose’s possession a quantity of old deeds and 
documents relating to the china manufactured last century at 
the famous works at Bow, Chelsea, and Derby. These contem- 
porary papers enable him to correct certain dates and theories 
which have long been accepted by experts, but which now prove 
to be inaccurate. The late Sir Wollaston Franks—who, we 
need scarcely say, was an authority on vexed questions in 
ceramics—urged Mr. Bemrose to publish the facts which lend 
value tothe present narrative. Amongst the rest, he reproduces 
in facsimile many pages from the workbook of William Dews- 
bury, who established the Derby works, and who was, in his 
way, as great a master of decorative art as his contemporary, 
Josiah Wedgwood. The book clears up many disputed points 
in an old controversy, and it proves clearly that the earliest 
Derby ware has gteater claims to antiquity than is commonly 
supposed. Mr. Bemrose throws light, moreover, on the artistic 
eareer of Dewsbury, as well as upon the characteristics of his 
work and that of other early masters of the craft. The charm 
of the volume is heightened by many artistic illustrations of 
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Derby bisque, Chelsea plate, and other statuettes, vases, and 
the like. One of the finest bits of ware in the book is a statuette 
of Britannia in a reclining attitude holding a medallion of 
George II. from the Franks collection in the British Museum. 

There is truth in the assertion that no one who attempts to 
write, from whatever point of view, “ The History of Cambridge- 
shire’ can avoid devoting a considerable portion of his space to 
the development and vicissitude of that great institution which 
has made the name of the county famous wherever learning is 
appreciated—the University of Cambridge. The Rev. Edward 
Conybeare has frankly recognised that necessity, though we 
searcely think his seale of treatment in regard to the annals of 
the University is sutticiently generous. We admit that there is 
much to be said in support of the statement that a county 
history is not a history of the University; but at the same time 
it is impossible to ignore the fact that everybody who consults 
such a volume expects, rightly or wrongly, to find more than 
a meagre, even if well-informed, summary of the growth of 
Cambridge as a seat of national learning. Mr. Conybeare gives 
a scholarly account of Cambridge under the Normans and 
Plantagenets, and during the upheaval of the Reformation. 
The suppression of the monasteries did not affect the county to 
the extent which prevailed in Lincolnshire or Yorkshire, for, in 
truth, few of the old foundations had survived to meet the 
shock. “Save at Ely and at Cambridge there were no religious 
houses of the first rank in the county, and, therefore, the fewer 
dependents to suffer at their fall. And both at Ely and at 
Cambridge the destruction was far less complete than at most 
places in England. At the former, if the abbey was suppressed, 
the cathedral and the palace at least remained; and at the latter, 
while the many convents were done away with, the colleges, 
though hardly, eseaped the greedy covetousness of Henry’s un- 
principled court.” Possibly, Mr. Conybeare thinks, the connection 
of Cambridgeshire, through its Wisbeach merchants, with the 
North German trade ‘may explain how it came about that the 
county was amongst the earliest centres in England of the 
principles of the Reformation. Cambridge itself, these pages 
show, had espoused far less eagerly than Oxford the New 
Learning of the Renaissance, but it made amends by a much more 
enthusiastic welcome to the New Theology which followed quickly 
in the wake of the earlier movement. In the University there 
sprang up an ever-increasing company of enthusiastic scholars, 
who were in revolt against traditional ideas in religion which 
had long had an unchallenged vogue. ‘“ These ‘Germans,’ as 
they were nick-named—amongst them being the famous Tyndall 
and the more famous Latimer—stealing in by back-ways to their 
clandestine gatherings at the ‘ White Horse Inn’—now the 
‘ Ball’—gradually grew bolder and stronger till they became 
the leading influence in the University.” The troubles of the 
Civil War have their place in the survey, but the modern period, 
which begins with the Restoration, is too lightly dismissed from 
an unequal book, which, nevertheless, represents a good deal of 
close research. 

A book of reference which has passed into its thirteenth 
edition scarcely requires any narrow scrutiny of its claims. 
That is the position of “ Gardner’s Household Medicine,” which 
has been revised and brought up to date by Dr. Staveley, with 
special regard to the needs of missionaries and colonists in 
isolated places. We can well believe that the selection of treat- 
ment of disease in a book like the present is a somewhat difficult 
task. ‘Some forms of treatment, though free from risk in 
skilled hands, must be so surrounded by reservations that it is 
impossible to describe intelligibly how they may be used with 
safety by the ordinary reader. Great care has been exercised in 
selecting methods of treatment which can be safely employed, 
and an attempt has been made to show when they have been 
used, and to describe the symptoms which imperatively call for 
skilled help. In some cases the treatment has been carried to a 
point which would certainly be unwise if it were possible to 
obtain the services of a doctor. This is done for cases of disease 
or injury such as may be met with by missionaries, colonists, 
and expeditions in search of game, when far from skilled help.” 
The practical value of a book on such lines is obvious. 

Other books, which scarcely call for more than passing 
allusion, have also reached us. ‘Talks with Working Men ” is 
a title which explains itself. It consists of earnest, practical, 
manly addresses on what may be termed applied Christianity.— 
Messrs. Methuen have just brought ont the first volume of a 
new Library of Devotion, and have wisely gone back to a classic 
book which possesses the secret of everlasting youth—the 
immortal “* Confessions of St. Augustine.” Dr. Bigg, of Christ 
Church, Oxford, has made a new and vigorous translation, and 
has enriched the text with a luminous introduction and pithy 
notes.—Mr. Fisher Unwin has sent us “ Ivanhoe” and “ Renil. 
worth,” the latest volumes in his dainty Century Scott. They 
are beautifully printed, are bound in flexible cloth, and are a 
marvel of cheapness and good taste.—Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
have just published a sixpenny edition of Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
popular romance, “ King Solomon’s Mines ”—a novel which has 
passed, on the principle of promotion by merit, through many 
editions. The interest of this revrint is enbanced by artistic 
illustrations scattered through the wx‘ drawn by Mr. Walter 
Paget. 
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